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Tue Western Union held its fourteenth annual meeting at 
Niagara Falls last week, as usual with closed doors. While 
the proceeding are supposed to be secret, there always leaks 
out some account of its doings, and from what has been given 
out regarding the session of last week, it does not appear that 
any action of special importance resulted from the delibera- 
tions. The Union has been losing its grip during the past few 
years, and its influence is far less than it used to be. Many of 
the companies formerly represented in its membership have 
refused to be bound by its action, and so many companies are 
now on the outside that it is impossible for the Union to en- 
force its rules in its own territory. It was because of this that the 
meeting of representatives of all companies was held at Niagara 
last spring, with the hope that a new organization might be 
formed that would be able to secure unanimous support. 
That meeting, however, aborted into an effort to rehabilitate 
the Union by securing for it the co-operation of all companies. 
This subject came up before the Union at its recent meeting, 
the question apparently being whether the Union should be 
dissolved and a new organization formed, or another effort be 
made to induce the companies to “stand by the Union as it is.” 
This latter proposition, according to rumor, finally prevailed, 
and an effort will be made to convince managers of companies 
that the best interests of fire underwriting can be better secured 
through the present organization than by forming a new one. 
It is well known that some managers, representing large com- 
panies, are bitterly opposed to the Union and it is doubtful if 
their opposition can be overcome. Without their aid and co- 
operation it will be impossible to carry forward the reforms in 
practices that are deemed essential to the welfare of the busi- 
ness. The present situation in fire underwriting certainly calls 
for united action to secure its betterment or to give hope of 
profit to the companies transacting it. There is undoubtedly 
an earnest desire among managers for unity of action, but too 
many are so wedded to their own plans for securing it that 
there is little hope of bringing about a compromise that will be 
satisfactory. The Union has been, in the past, a powerful in- 
fluence for good, and it ought to be possible to adapt that 
organization to meet present conditions. It is not a good time 
to cast aside anything that has in it even a dim prospect of 
accomplishing the work so universally desired. 





We have received from P. B. Armstrong a weighty document 
entitled “ Preliminary Prospectus ; American Union Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York.” If the statement that it is 
“worth one hundred times its weight in gold” is true, it is cer- 
tainly one of the most valuable prospectuses eyer issued, for it 
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consists of thirty-two large pages of reading matter, printed on 
heavy paper, with an extra heavy cover added to increase its 
weight. It reminds us very much of the time when Armstrong 
came out of the breezy West and issued similar documents to 
teach Eastern underwriters the science of fire insurance, and 
finally organized the Mutual Fire to illustrate his idea. The 
motto that he then adopted for his fire insurance company he 
now applies to his proposed life company, viz.: “ Selection, in- 
spection, protection.” With these cabalistic words for his war 
cry, he expects to conquer the field of life insurance and put to 
rout all competitors. He proposes that the company shall have 
a cash capital of $500,000 and 500 charter members, each 
pledged to take $50,000 of insurance. The prospectus claims 
to show : “ First, that accumulations in existing companies are 
greater than the necessities of the business demand ; second, 
that the assets in a single company are at least forty-five per 
cent more than sufficient to pay all its outstanding contracts at 
maturity ; third, that American life insurance companies have 
not experienced as heavy an expense ratio or as low a rate of 
interest as existing tables of mortality call for.” From these 
premises it is argued that life insurance can be safely written at 
lower rates than is done by existing companies, and he proposes 
to do it. He announces that the table of rates adopted by Mr. 
Winston some years ago when he was president of the Mutual 
Life, which cut the then existing rates fifteen per cent, will be 
the standard rates for the ordinary life policies of the new com- 
pany. Expenses are to be kept down, and policyholders have 
the benefit of all economies. In short, cheap life insurance is 
to be the passport under which the company will seek popular- 
ity. The prospectus makes comparisons between actual results 
obtained by policyholders in the established companies and 
what it is thought the new company may possibly be able to ac- 
complish in the future. If someone should cut the Armstrong 
rates in half, and compare what might be done under them with 
what Armstrong proposes to do under his cut rates, the pro- 
posed company would show to a great disadvantage. Anyone 
can make estimates, but it takes practical working to produce 
actual results. The prospectus indicates that Mr. Armstrong 
intends to make an aggressive fight if he gets his company 
started, and to strike out from the shoulder promiscuously re- 
gardless as to who catches the blow. It is decidedly Arm- 
strongian in flavor throughout. 





Tue number of accidents, by sea and by land, that have 
occurred within the past few months has been phenomenally 
large, while the fatalities resulting from them have been appall- 
ing. Railroad accidents in this country have been numerous, 
and the list of killed and injured by them so large as to cause 
many persons to shrink from undertaking a journey. The 
terrible storms that swept the Atlantic coast last month left a 
sad harvest of shipwrecks, accompanied by the loss of many 
lives. Not a day passes that the record of accidents does not 
stand out boldly in the daily papers and challenges attention. 
It does not appear that unusual carelessness has existed to 
cause these accidents, but such as have occurred are liable to 
be duplicated at any time. We simply seem to have been over- 
taken by an epidemic of accidents, the occurrence of which 
could not have been foreseen. That they might have been 
provided against, so far as the railroads are concerned, is 
unquestionable, but to secure immunity from such, our railroad 
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systems and methods must undergo a complete revolution. 
Human life is held cheaply in this country, partly because of 
the driving methods that we apply to all business, and partly 
because the laws of many States fix the liability for so-called 
accidental killing in individual cases at $5000. A railroad 
corporation that causes a man to lose his leg may be mulcted to 
the extent of $20,000 or even $50,000 if the victim can prove 
damage to that extent, but the same corporation may kill a man 
and the measure of its liability is $5000. Hence, if they are 
going to tamper with a man at all, it is cheaper to kill than 
maim him. No doubt this legal phase of the question has led 
to carelessness on the part of carrying corporations, or, at least, 
is responsible for the non-enforcement by them of more rigid 
rules for the protection of life. There have been more persons 
traveling this year than usual, on account of the World’s Fair, 
some of the worst accidents happening to trains loaded with 
visitors to the exposition. Whether the percentage of killed and 
injured to the total number of passengers carried is greater or 
less than usual remains to be shown when the statistics for the 
year are made up. Of course, the great number of accidents 
has seriously affected some of the accident insurance compa- 
nies, which have been called upon to pay indemnities for the 
killed and wounded in many cases. But this is just what the 
companies are organized for, and are prepared todo. If any 
of them are not so prepared, it is time they quit business. The 
fact that accidents are constantly occurring is their stock in 
trade; if there were no accidents there would be no occasion 
for accident insurance, and any company that is not prepared to 
pay the indemnities it has contracted to pay should receive the 
immediate attention of the authorities that have the power to 
close them. We have not heard of any company in such con- 
dition, although some of them do such an amount of growling 
over the situation as to lead one to think them in a bad way. 





FIRE INSURANCE IN THE SOUTH. 
PRESS despatch from Raleigh, N. C, states that the 
propertyowners of that section are indignant over the 
action of the South-Eastern Tariff Association in raising rates 
on certain classes of fire hazards. It says that a special 
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insurance rather than pay the advanced rates. It is a well- 


known fact that fire insurance companies have not been making 
any money in the Southern States for many years, but the 
evidence to sustain this statement has come from Northern 
sources, and as most of the companies doing the business are 
located in the North, the evidence has been looked upon as 
prejudiced. Happily we have at this juncture a statement just 
put forth by Insurance Commissioner John E. Hollingsworth of 
Texas in reply to a newspaper correspondent who had asserted 
that the insurance companies had had a bonanza in the South. 
Mr. Hollingsworth does not rely upon mere assertion to contro- 
vert this statement, but produces figures that demonstrate that 
during a series of years the companies have paid out in fourteen 
Southern States for losses and the necessary expenses of con- 
ducting the business $106.32 for every $100 they received in 
premiums. In North Carolina, whence this latest complaint 
arises, during a period of thirteen years, the companies paid 
$101.52 for each $100 of premium they received. The table 
prepared by Mr. Hollingsworth is so interesting and so apropos 
to the situation that we reproduce it here entire. 

Mr. Hollingsworth adds some pertinent comments to this 
tabular exhibit, from which we quote as follows : 


It will be observed in the above table the average fire loss ratio is 65.5 ; 
marine, 6.36; expense, 34.46; which makes an aggregate of losses and 
expenses of 106.32, showing that for every dollar the companies received 
from the South in premiums they returned $1.06 or $106 for every $100 
received, 

As to the accuracy of the table I will say the figures are all official except 
the marine loss (Texas excepted), and expense. The marine loss ratio in 
Texas is 6.36, which is obtained by deducting the fire loss ratio, 57.3, from 
the fire and marine ratio, 63.66. See Eighteenth Annual Insurance Report, 
p. 34. The expense ratio of 34.46 is the result of combined experience of 
the fire companies from 1860 to 1892, inclusive, as will be seen by reference 
to p. 37, report of proceedings of the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, held at New York, May, 1893. The 
writer who questions the correctness of the ratio simply displays his ignorance 
of the business about which he is writing. 

In order to leave no opportunity for any hypercritical individual to charge 
that 34.46 is a maximum ratio, and hence not exactly fair and possibly not so 
applicable to Southern business, I wil] use the expense ratio suggested by 
Col. Trezevant as being the probable expense ratio for Texas. We will then 
have fire losses 65.5; marine, 6.36; expense, 30; total or actual result, 101.36; 
proving by the minimum ratio that for every dollar collected almost $1.02 





























| 
, poese ‘ : Loss Ratio, | Loss Ratio, Ratio, Actua 
STATES. Years. Writing. Premium. Rate. Losses. Fire. | Marine. | Expense. — 
| 

RD d6sit ncevecnyebewsdes-s s 14 $609,255,468 $8,394,182 1.33 $5,045,468 60.1 6.36 34.46 100.92 
Arkansas .........02-eeeeeeeeeseeeees 18 320,027,786 6,517,559 2.04 4,654,842 71.4 6.36 34.46 112.22 
NE ee ee ee 14 220,720,927 3,477,011 1.80 3,259,743 819 6.36 34.46 122.72 
Georgia.....--.-.+--02- cece cere eens 12 1,397,632,280 16,341,215 1.20 11,042,050 65.5 6.36 34-46 106. 32 
EE dsik ne negid 9 Oey oes donee wees II 2,318.338,145 23,854,203 1.08 13,245,988 55-4 6.36 34.46 96.22 
SES OR een er ee 23 2,935,027,5C6 37,072,847 1.26 20, 100,455 55-1 6.36 34 46 95-92 
Maryland,............ Sie dibwte oe dae 21 4,794 084,862 32,247,676 0.67 19,082,941 59.1 6.36 34.46 99-92 
Mississippi. - SS Ee ee 10 256,209,858 4,526,465 1.77 2,537,649 56.1 6.36 34-46 96.92 
North Carolina..............----.... 13 433,773,104 6,909,528 1.60 4,175,948 60.7 6.36 34.46 | IOI.52 
South Carulina.................000.. II 495,171,457 5,855,186 1.19 3,071,250 52.5 6.36 | 34.46 93-32 
Tennessee........ PREP N ew rKs cong eRe 19 1,344,081,784 20,464,519 1.51 13,496,131 65.9 6.36 | 34 46 106.72 
Texas | Lad eewaddeneveue’s retwones tenes 28 1,990,031,C23 36,133,823 1.82 20,898,823 57-3 } 6.36 34.46 98 12 
Virginia... .. 0.0... ssscereccseesccees II 965,489,782 12,789,759 1.32 8,197,210 64.1 6 36 34-46 104.92 
po” a eee II 212,670,628 2,435,309 1.14 13,486,623 55-4 6.36 34-46 96.22 

TINE. on 5 sno rececccecies $18,292 514,610 $217,010,942 1.18 $142,295,121 65.5 6.36 34.46 106.32 

| 





inspector of electric light risks has been visiting that section, 
and as a result has advanced rates, sometimes to the extent of 
fifty per cent, on risks that are exposed to this peril. It is threat- 
ened that the legislature will be asked to legislate this association 
out of existence. The managers of some of the State institu- 
tions are reported to have declared that they will drop all their 





was paid back by the companies. Is there any business in all the land of 
anything like the same magnitude that has not made better returns for the 
same time. Think of it, with writings amounting to $18,292,514,610 and 
premium receipts of $217,019,942, not a dollar of profit but a loss using: 
34.46 maximum ratio of $13.021,196; 30 minimum ratio of $4,036,570. 

To anticipate the wise critic who will exclaim, ‘‘if the companies are los- 
ing money in the South, why do they not withdraw?” I will say they are 
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withdrawing, for twenty-three have retired ‘from Texas within the last two 
years, and I presume the same is true of other States. Besides I have treated 
the business in the aggregate, which does not prove that some companies are 
not making money, and they, of course, remain. Some are able to make 
receipts meet expenditures, and they, with others losing money, remain, 
hoping the conditions may change when the business will be found profitable. 
In proof of what I say I submit an extract from a letter from the president 
of one of the leading and best managed fire companies in this country, 
which, though it relates to Texas business, nevertheless applies with full force 
to the entire South, for Texas business is about the average. 


Our losses in the State of Texas so far this year are over 100 per cent of 
our premium receipts. This, of course, leaves us nothing even to pay com- 
mission to our agents with. It isa rule of the company, notwithstanding it 
may lose money in a locality, to continue its protection to its customers, even 
when supplied, as in years past in Texas ata loss, believing that it is our duty 
to point out faults which we have learned to appreciate in the conduct of our 
business and stand by our customers until they can correct the record. We, 
therefore, do not propose to retire from the State of Texas, but to continue 
to issue our policies. I think it not unreasonable, however, for us to expect 
that the officials of the State and the citizens generally shall do their share 
towards making our business a compensating one and to prevent our leaving 
in the State, year after year, more money than we take out of it. 


Such an exhibit should convince the propertyowners of the 
South of the absolute necessity that exists for an increase of 
rates. If they desire insurance that is trustworthy, furnished 
by solvent companies that will be certain to pay dollar for dol” 
lar upon their losses, they must be willing to bear their share of 
the burden necessary to maintain their solvent and trustworthy 
condition. That is to say, they must consent to pay the cost, at 
least, of the goods they buy. 

But the South is not alone by any means in the matter of 
excessive fire losses. The Northern States have suffered equal, 
if not greater, losses, and as a consequence the insurance com- 
panies have not, in the aggregate, made any profit from their 
business for a number of years. Statistics compiled from offi- 
cial reports and recently printed by us, show conclusively that 
fire insurance has long been a losing business. A few companies, 
operating under favorable conditions, have made a small profit, 
but in the aggregate they have paid out more than they received 
in premiums, and as a consequence have eaten into their sur- 
plus. Naturally they are seeking a remedy for this condition of 
things, and a general advance in rates, North as well as South, 
is a necessity of the situation. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Tue local Tariff Association has adopted what is called ‘* An uniform short 
rate table” applicable to New York. The Western Union, New England 
Exchange and South-Eastern Tariff Association also have ‘‘ uniform” short 
rate tables, so that the agency companies will have to consult four or more 
tables every day according to the locality of the cancellation. Sometime ago 
there was quite a row about the cancellation of Exchange policies on 
Western risks, because the Westerners demanded the Western rates and the Ex- 
change would only allow Eastern short rates, and the difference was considera- 
ble. So we will have the interesting condition again of one rate being 
demanded by the company and another by the assured. Still uniformity is a 
very desirable thing and the companies are to be congratulated now-a-days on 
anything that looks like improvement. The companies are now bound by 
the new short rate tables. 

* * * * 

HEREAFTER there will be an additional charge of fifty per cent to the rates 
on special hazards for the privilege of working until midnight and seventy-five 
per cent for a longer period. The standard policy clearly gives the right to 
work until 10 Pp. M., and if the standard policy is worth anything that nght 
cannot be abrogated. The new rule therefore amounts to a charge of fifty 
per cent for two hours’ extra work, which is entirely disproportioned to the 
charge for all night work. If the two hours is worth fifty per cent then eight 
hours should be worth 200 per cent, whereas the proposition now is to charge 
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only seventy-five per cent extra for all night privilege. The members of the 
Tariff Association are evidently not afraid to to be charged with inconsistency. 
* ° * * 


WE are informed that the theatrical managers are in an uproar over the ap- 
plication of the mechanic’s privilege rule adapted by the tariff companies 
which limits them to fifteen days’ work at any one time. They claim that it 
is impossible to work theaters without carrying on mechanic’s work continu- 
ously daily, Sunday included. What about the night work clause in policies 
on theatres? Are they to be limited to 10 o'clock or pay an advance for the 
privilege of keeping at work until midnight ? 

* + * * 


THE suggestion that Jeffrey Beavan may be appointed as the London agent 
of a number of American fire offices causes a smile to ripple around the faces 
of managers of companies, and especially in the offices of the few companies 
which have tried the English business—say, the Hanover, for instance, 

% * * * 


THE insurance club boys are wondering how the Universal Mercantile 
Schedule will apply to the new Continental sky-scraper in course of erection 
en Cedar street. The schedule ($16) provides that ‘‘a building standard 
throughout may be constructed seven stories high without extra charge,” but 
then provides: ‘* For each story in excess of seven add thirty cents,” It is 
stated that the new Continental building will be fifteen stories high. Accord- 
ing to this the extra charge for height will be $2.40, even if the building is 
standard otherwise. We presume the companies which insured the Germania 
building at twenty-five cents for five years would be willing to consider an 
application on the new Continental building at the rates of the Universal 
Mercantile Schedule. 

* * * * 

It is understood that one of the leading commercial agencies is making an 
exhaustive examination into the commercial and financial standing of the 
various subscribers to the different Lloyds associations in this city. Such a 
work will be valuable to the public if faithfuly done. 

* . * . 

Tue Northern of Duluth has finally been authorized to transact business 
in Minnesota, and we presume will soon be knocking at the. New York door 
for admission. The company is planning for an extensive agency business, 

* ~ * * 

THE brokers were delighted last week to learn that the old Aitna of Hart- 
ford was increasing its lines in this city on prime mercantile risks. This isa 
rare event and we have no doubt the example of the A£tna will be followed, 
On the other hand it appears that one of the oldest Philadelphia companies 
with over $3,000,009 assets has reduced its New York lines to $5000 against 
many former $10,000 and $15,000 policies held here for years. Verily the 
doctors do differ. 

* . * x 

WE learn from an agent in Albany, N. Y., that the business of all the 
agencies in that city has been badly demoralized by the application of the 
Universal Mercantile Schedule, and that many policies which have been looked 
upon as old timers for a quarter of a century have been dropped on account 
of the new rate system. This is the panicky view of course. If the new 
Mercantile Schedule is fairly applied it is defensible, but if interested parties 
are allowed to monkey with the key rate the foundation of the system will be 
lost. 

* * * * 

SEVERAL local boards in this State are said to be in a state of rebellion on 
account of the increased rates now demanded by the companies. This is a 
trying time for the souls of the local agents. They want the commissions 
earned from the companies and they want the sympathy and custom of the 
public. But as the companies pay the losses it is perfectly plain the agents 
owe their first support to their employers. There is complaint, however, that 
in some cases the companies pat the refractory agents on the back and 
encourage their rebellion. 

* * * * 

THE retirement of the Westchester from the suburban tariff is to be regretted, 
as the company wields a large influence in the county from which its title is 
taken. The grievance is understood to be that the association does nothing 
to protect its members from non tariff companies, and the suburban risks 
held by the Westchester offer a shining mark for the rivals of that company. 

. * * * 

THE fire insurance fraternity has been well deluged during the past week 

with the new life insurance prospectus of Mr. Armstrong, but it is doubtful 
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if the members of it have given much time or thought to the project. The 
fame of Mr. Armstrong may lead to a perusal of the literature as a matter of 
curiosity. 
* e 

A CEDAR STREET broker says he notices that occasionally the companies 
break out in a chorus against extending credits to brokers. He remarks that 
he has heard from several sources that the slowest payers among the customers 
of the companies are the companies who are engaged in brokerage. He says 
one president told him that it was proverbial in some offices that mention the 
delinquents as being as ‘‘ slow of pay as the company.” The probability 
is that in handling brokerage risks the offending companies only imitate, or 
at least follow open practices of the brokers. 





* * * * 


THE Morotock of Virginia was organized to fight the local board in Dan- 
ville, Va., but made the mistake of accepting risks everywhere. The com- 
pany seemed to accept all the tough risks offered, and as a result has succumbed 
with several unpaid losses. Its stockholders are said to be responsible and 
the value of the stock notes is apt to be tested by the company’s creditors 
before the winding up process is completed. 

* * * % 


THERE is a wail in a broker’s office on Broadway over the probable loss of 
a considerable sum of money remitted to London in June in payment of an 
ostensible insurance in the English Lloyds, represented by a binding receipt 
signed by a London party, who has since absconded. The New York party 
was inveigled into the transaction by the alluring promises of a circular, and 
now laments his own verdancy. This is not the first instance of the loss of 
money remitted to London for Lloyds policies. Some years ago a represen- 
tative of a London broker came to the city and solicited orders for his English 
employers with such success, that before a year expired the London chap was 
able to cheat two New York firms out of $3000, which he still owes them for 
premiums applied to his own use. 

* * « * 


In March last a Boston mercantile risk, well known in this city, was 
advanced from $1.10 to $2.10, but lately under the operation of the schedule 
system applied in Boston, the rate has been advanced to $3.52. We presume 
the companies which used to carry $5000 on this risk now write about $1500, 
in order to save the premium and reduce the liability. 

+ . % x 


OnE of the returned pilgrims from the Western Union meeting informs us 
that the unit rule was abrogated and that hereafter it will not require the 
unanimous vote of all the members to adopt ‘* mandatory” measures. There 
was ample room for differences of opinion on this topic, and not a few com- 
panies have regarded the past strength of the Union companies as the result of 
unanimity ; in other words, because all companies had given their assent to the 
laws of the union and were bound in honor to obey them. 

* * % * 


One of the Lloyds associates in this city has in use a rubber stamp, which 
is stamped on the broker's binders, to indicate that the risk named is accepted 
and ‘‘ bound” temporarily, but by a curious error in spelling reads ‘* Bond 
for — days,” etc. If this is indicative of bond of security, or a facetivus sug- 
gestion for a bond for the premium does not appear. 


* * * * 

SOME competent underwriters hold to the theory that in certain classes of risks 
on which additional rates have been placed for night work by the Tariff Asso- 
ciation the hazard is reduced rather than increased by such continuous work. 








—A statement (without date), purporting to set forth the condition of the 
Great Northern Insurance Company of Manitoba, gives the assets as follows: 
Cash in banks and offices, $13,684.39; collateral, loans, stocks, etc., 
$638,630.32; net premiums in course of collection, $20,372.45; office furni- 
ture, fixtures, etc., $1,552.50; bills receivable, $292.57 ; total, $674,532.23. 
Its liabilities are stated to be: Capital (paid in), $500,000; reinsurance 
reserve, $22,378.40; losses, adjusted and unpaid, none; bills payable, etc., 
$1050; surplus, $151,103.83 ; total, $674.532.23 ; surplus as to policyholders, 
$651,103.83. More trust would be placed in the foregoing statement (partic- 
ularly in the value of the ‘‘ collateral, loans, stocks, etc.”) if it bore the 
certification of some competent insurance official, What are the items which 


make up this paltry sum of $638,630 ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MINNESOTA. 
[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Fire insurance circies are gradually getting adjusted to the new conditions. 
In Minneapolis Inspector Brant seems to have got the upper hand, and the 
warring elements have not forgotten their cunning, but have rather succumbed 
temporarily. Of course, the conditions of business and the general attitude 
of the companies favor the new inspector as none of his predecessors have 
been favored. Manager Brant has issued a set of rules governing agents. 
There is considerable kicking about the heavy advance on flour mill risks, 
which is as high as fifty per cent in some cases. The companies are espe- 
cially shy of mills in the old central milling district on the west side. 

T. S. Terry, who has conducted an insurance agency at Fargo, N. D., for 
some years, has sold out to Davis & Judd. Mr. Terry will seek a less frigid 
climate. 

Solomon Bowman, Jr., and John Boyd have sued the Hekla Fire Insur- 
ance Company in the St. Paul courts to enforce a judgment for $1025 
rendered at Charleston, S. C. They also sue the St. Paul German Insurance 
Company for the same. 

C. A. Marsh, J. M. Bartlett, M. M. Marcy, A. L. Bartlett and George D, 
Bartlett of Minneapolis have incorporated the Marsh & Bartlett Insurance 
Agency. The capital stock is $10,000, and the iimit of liability $25,000. 

John K. Shaw, State agent of the Provident Life Insurance Society, who 
disappeared mysteriously from Duluth nearly a year ago, has returned to 
Duluth, but has not given an account of himself during the interval, 

It is said to be probable that quite a number of fire insurance companies 
will cease doing business in this State. 

The village of New York Mills, Minn., has let the contract for a reservoir 
and water system with wind-mill power. Hose and apparatus are to be pur- 
chased. 

A water-works system is proposed at Menahga, Minn. 

The purchase of fire apparatus is proposed at Brandon, Minn. 

The Mankato alaermen have under discussion the enlargement of the city 
water system. It is proposed to put in a 3,000,000 or 4,000,000-gallon 
pump and a lower reservoir, which City Engineer Haynes estimates will give 
the city a model system. 

The Duluth council has voted $6600 for an engine house and equipment 
for Duluth Heights, and let the contract for a central fire station, to cost 
$30,000. 

At Kasson citizens are agitating for better fire fighting facilities. 

The Life Indemnity and Investment Company has been sued in St. Paul 
courts by Lorenzo Sitzen to recover $1000 claimed on an insurance certificate 
of the ten-year endowment sort. 

William B. Leach, ex-manager of the Minneapolis Underwriters Associa- 
tion, has been at St. Cloud recently in behalf of the fire insurance companies, 
trying to straighten out the imbroglio over rates on business property. The 
advance of twenty per cent announced August I did not take effect all along 
the line, and Mr. Leach decided that the advance must be put in force by all 
agents at once. P. ose 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., September 22. 





KANSAS. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. | 

The following assessment insurance companies have been admitted to do 
business in Kansas since my last letter in June: The Mutual Reserve Fund 
Association of New York, the Bankers Life Association of Des Moines, Ia., 
the Massachusetts Benefit Association of Boston, Mass., the Deferred Acci- 
dent Company of New York, the Union Casualty and Security Company of 
St. Louis, Mo. The last-named company does an accident and bond busi- 
ness. These are the first assessment companies that have been authorized to 
do business in this State since 1887, when D, W. Wilder, then Superintendent 
of Insurance, excluded all companies doing business on the assessment plan. 
S. H. Snider, present Superintendent of Insurance, rules that assessment 
companies having assets above all liabilities to the amount of $100,000 may 
comply with the laws of this State and be admitted to do business. A long 
and bitter fight is thus ended, for the present, at least. The report that 
Superintendent Snider proposed to examine every company doing business in 
Kansas is wholly without foundation. 

The New York Bowery Fire Insurance Company has notified the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of its determination to withdraw from doing business in 
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Kansas. The reason for this action upon the part of the company is not 
known. 

S. L. Seabrook of this city has been appointed State agent for the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Association, with headquarters here. Being a lawyer, he will 
hereafter combine the business of law with that of life insurance. 

F, W. Putnam of Kansas City, Mo., is State agent for the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines. This territory includes Kansas. 

The New York Life has concluded to dispense with an office in this city, 
and has removed its furniture from the rooms heretofore occupied. It is re- 
ported that the office at Wichita is also to be dispensed with, and that the 
Kansas City office will be made the chief office through which Kansas busi- 
ness will be hereafter reported. 

Some underground fire insurance done in this State has come to light. A 
large mill and elevator at La Crosse, Kan., recently burned. Among other 
companies carrying insurance on the building, fixtures and contents were the 
Ohio Millers Mutual and Michigan Millers Mutual, both of which prove to be 
irresponsible. They had no authority to do business in this State and were 
not known at the Insurance Department. Steps have been taken to prosecute 
the local agent for representing an unauthorized company. It is the purpose 
of the Department to spare no pains to weed out all underground business 
done in Kansas. 

The so-called bond investment companies are pushing for business in this 
State. The business done so far has been done principally by Missouri com- 
panies, the one located at Nevada being the leader. The State Department, 
in the absence of any law bearing upon the business of these frauds, has taken 
steps to warn the public against them by publishing a pamphlet explaining the 
methods and motives of the managers of these ‘‘ get rich quick” institutions. 
The Attorney-General, Secretary of State and Superintendent of Insurance 
are co-operating in exposing them, A few such institutions secured charters 
in this State under the former administration, but only one seems to have done 
any business of magnitude, It is now understvod that steps will be taken to 
annul the charters of those companies. 

Chas. S. Elliott of this city, formerly secretary of the State railroad commis- 
sion, has established a fire office here, and will hereafter hustle for business. 
He will have some first-class companies. 

E. R. Phillips, formerly with the Phoenix Mutual, is now special agent for 
the Kansas Mutual Life, and is sending in a good line of new business. 

J. S. Hand of this city, formerly with the Aitna Life, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Kansas Mutual Life as district agent. He operates in north 
central Kansas, C. G, B. 

TOPEKA, KAN., September 21. 





NOTES EN ROUTE. 


(From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


The mountain department of the Home Life, E. C. Gilman, manager, 
Denver, had a quite favorable experience in the first six months, and Mana- 
ger Gilman is looking forward to a brisk business again this fall. Among 
recent appointments in this department are the following: W. E. Ten 
Broeck, Helena, State agent for Montana; F. C, Gossom of Albuquerque, 
and formerly with the New York Life, State agent for New Mexico ; Close & 
Cannon, Salt Lake, State agents for Utah. All of the above have started in 
well, Manager Gilman can utilize more good men in his big fieid and will 
give exclusive and productive territory to such. 

The energetic firm of Liverman & Smutzer, Denver, general agents of the 
New England Mutual Life for Colorado, report business for the first six 
months ahead of the corresponding period of last year, and though feeling the 
present business depression in common with every one else, figure on doing 
as much business this year as last. ' 

J. P. Cullom, general agent of the Union Central Life at Denver, has been 
connected with that company for the past eight years, and has yet to have the 
first man die that he has insured personally. Mr. Cullom is a good producer 
and thinks that the ‘“‘ hard times” which we have experienced are about 
at an end, ' 

A. W. Edwards, manager of the Aitna Life for Colorado, Montana, Uta 
and Wyoming, with Denver as headquarters, reports new business to date 
ahead of the same period of last year, and makes the very encouraging state- 
ment that his collections on old business are surprisingly good. Rev. G. W. 
Ray, late pastor of St. James Methodist Church of Denver, is now con- 
nected with this department as special agent and is reported to be doing 
excellent work, Manager Edwards held fourth place among all the agents 
of his company for new business in the months of May, June and July. In 
fact up to August 1 he had written as much as he did during the entire year 
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of 1892. As this is only the company’s fourth year in Colorado, Manager 
Edwards’ results are all the more noteworthy. 

H. T. Lamey, Denver, the wide-awake manager of the British America 
and Western for the mountain department, is holding up his end nicely. 
The premium receipts for the first six months show a good increase and the 
loss ratio for the same period has not been heavy. Mr. Lamey, who is one of 
the best drilled field men in the country, enjoys the distinction of being the 
oldest employee of the British America in the United States. His premium 
income for the two companies now approximates $150,000 and they have 
uniformly made money under his guidance. The British America’s local 
agency in Omaha was changed recently to McShane & Condon. Manager 
Lamey is ably assisted by specials Geo. A. Neely and W. L. W, Miller, who 
are kept constantly on the go covering the seven States embraced in his 
territory. 

C. H. Colby, Deuver, manager of the mountain department of the New 
Zealand Insurance Company, reports a substantially increased business and 
favorable loss ratio and looks for a speedy revival of good times in the 
mountain country. 

J. F. McFarland, manager of the Western department of the Michigan 
Mutual Life with Denver as headquarters, reports business for the first six 
months satisfactory and ahead of the corresponding period of last year and 
is very confident of the future. Manager McFarland has succeeded in mak- 
ing his company well and favorably known throughout the State of Colorado, 

F. G, Ledder, superintendent of the Prudential at Denver, completed his 
fifth year of service with that company last month, which event was made the 
occasion of a presentation of a handsome pair of opera glasses by his 
staff. Superintendent Ledder has forty-five agents and seven assistants 
and is doing a very healthy business in both the industrial and ordinary 
branches, 

The well-known Denver agency firm of Packard & Piper dissolved August 
t, D. C. Packard continuing the local agency of the Sun of London, Michigan 
Fire and Marine, Alliance of London, Atlas of London, U. S. Fire, West- 
chester, New Hampshire, Lion, and Fidelity and Casualty Company. E, P. 
Piper has been appointed general agent for the mountain department of the 
Sun Insurance office and Michigan Fire and Marine. The experience of the 
companies in this department for the first half year has been eminently satis- 
factory, the loss ratio outside of Denver having been not above twelve per cent. 
Messrs. Packard & Piper have no lack of confidence in the prosperity of the 
State of Colorado and are taking every dollar’s worth of good business they 
can get, 

Oliver Williams, manager of the mountain department of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company, with Denver as headquarters, manages 
to hold his old business during the panicky times and to get his share of new. 
On policies on which three annual premiums have been completed, less than 
$25,000 had lapsed in Colorado and not over $50,000 in his entire field out of 
$11,000,000 insurance in force, from January to July. The insurance in 
force in Colorado at the end of 1892 was nearly $9,000,000, The other 
States embraced in this territory are Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah and 
Arizona. Manager Williams has a record in new business for the first six 
months of this year of about $1,500,000, which is a better showing than that 
made in the same period of last year. Colorado is in fact one of the few 
States that has shown an increase for the Northwestern in the first half of the 
present year, reports Manager Williams, 

Brooks & Baker is the style of a new firm at Denver, representing the 
Union Casualty Company of Missouri for Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Washington, Oregon and Idaho, and is now busily at work planting 
agencies throughout that territory. Brooks & Baker intend making a spe- 
cialty of employers’ liability business. They were formerly with the Equitable 
Accident of Denver, now defunct, Mr. Brooks having been with the company 
since its organization. Both are experienced and active men and have made 
an auspicious opening for the Union Casualty Company. 

The Commercial Union’s Northwestern department, C. J. Holman, resi- 
dent secretary, increased its business satisfactorily in the first six months and 
Mr. Holman takes a favorable view of things for the remainder of the year. 

C. R. Critchell, manager of the mountain department of the Insurance 
Company of the State of Pennsylvania, Capital of Concord, Teutonia and 
Southern of New Orleans, is making commendable progress. His territory 
embraces Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas and Utah. The Southern has just 
entered Manager Critchell’s department. He reports the outlook satisfactory. 

The Denver Fire continues to make money, confining its operations to the 
State of Colorado. 

F, A. Chapman has been appointed general agent of the Phoenix Mutual 
Life for Colorado with Denver as headquarters, and is now busily engaged 
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planting local agents threughout his field. He also represents the American 
Employers Liability for Nebraska and Colorado, and the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Baltimore, and the New York Plate Glass for Colorado. E. C, 
Baggs is adjuster for the American Employers in this department and John S. 
West has been appointed special agent of the same company for Nebraska, 
with headquarters at Omaha. Mr. Chapman reports his casualty and plate 
glass business considerably ahead of the same period of last year and is confi- 
dent of doing well for the Phcenix Mutual Life, too. 

E. R. Perkins, Denver, inspector of agencies of the New York Life, had a 
better actually settled business up to July r than during the same period of 
last year. Mr. Perkins is striving for quality rather than quantity, is increas- 
ing his agency force substantially and getting a better grade of men to work 
for the New York Life than he has ever had before. The company has won 
new laurels, too, in this field by its liberal treatment of policyholders in the late 
panic, accommodating them as it has with liberal loans, as provided for in 
their policies. It is needless to say that this treatment is having the double 
effect of holding the old business and obtaining much new. 

John J. Wyatt, Denver, general agent of the Manhattan Life for Colorado, 
made a nice increase in business in the first six months and is finding the 
Manhattan’s 18-20 limited credit policy a good seller in the present tight sea- 
son. Mr. Wyatt has filled several prominent State offices with credit prior 
to entering the ranks of life insurance, and is consequently widely and influ- 
entially acquainted and a very desirable representative for the Manhattan. 

J. C. Taylor, Salt Lake, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life for Utah, 
Idaho and Montana, reports business up to July 1 very satisfactory, and thinks 
if his section gets favorable silver legislation that the remainder of the year 
will be equally prosperous for the Penn. This is the largest life depertment 
in the inter-mountain country, and a more popular man than J. C, Taylor it 
would be hard to find in the life ranks anywhere. It goes without saying that 
this quality with the ability he has makes him a very successful life manager, 
and he has also achieved quite a reputation as an independent accident ad- 
juster, handling some of the heaviest employers’ liability cases in the Western 
country. 

C. H. Collins, manager of the National Life of Vermont for Utah and 
Wyoming, with Salt Lake as headquarters, assumed that position about 
March 1, since which time his business has been quite satisfactory. He will 
place his company among the first three in his territory this year, and con- 
sidering that he introduced the National Life in the above field, his progress 
is certainly decided. Manager Collins has been fortunate in securing some 
first-class talent for his field, among them being Geo. E. Blair, Dr. H. Hunter, 
Jas. Cunningham, W. H. Whitney and W. B. Throckmorton. 

Geo, W. Gephart, general agent of the tna Life for Utah, opened that 
territory on July t, and wrote over $100,000 worth of business in his first 
month, the worst period of the business depression. Messrs. Harris & Hills 
have been appointed local agents at Ogden, and J. A. Robinson special agent, 
all of whom are doing well. Mr. Gephart was formerly in the service of the 
Etna in Colorado as special agent. He is a young man of much promise, 
and looks upon the future quite confidently. 

Close & Cannon, Salt Lake, general agents of the Home Life for Utah and 
Idaho, were appointed in April last, and have succeeded in the meantime in 
well organizing their field. They are young men of prominence and enter- 
prise, and intend to place the Home Life in the front rank. Mr. Close was 
formerly with the Mutual Life in Elmira, N. Y., and the Messrs. Cannon are 
sons of Geo, Q. Cannon, president of the Mormon Church. 

J. A. Young, general agent of the London Guarantee and Accident Com- 
pany for Utah, was appointed on June 1, and is making a brilliant start. Mr. 
Young proposes to make individual accident business his specialty. He was 
formerly a member of the Salt Lake fire firm of Fuller & Young, and has a 
wide personal acquaintance throughout the territory. 

R. T. Pettengill, manager of the Equitable Life for Utah, assumed that 
position April 1, making Salt Lake his headquarters. Manager Pettengill 
has succeeded in placing his company in the front rank, and proposes to keep 
it there. He was formerly manager at Chicago for the Union Mutual, and 
has been in the business altogether twenty-seven years. We predict much 
success for Manager Pettengill in his new position. 7 ee Es 

Satt LAKE City, UTAH, September 20. 





IOWA. 
[From OuR OwN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Gage E. Tarbell, third vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York, came here after the failure of L, B. Durstine, the State 


agent. He found Durstine’s affairs hopelessly entangled, His agents had 
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taken premium notes that were utterly worthless, and Durstine had accepted 
them, advanced the agents’ commission, indorsed the notes and sold them to 
various banks. It was only a question of time when Mr. Durstine would 
fail. Mr. Tarbell placed Henry H. Knowles in charge of the business tem- 
porarily, but finally appointed William A. Sanders as the permanent suc- 
cessor to Mr, Durstine. Mr. Sanders was formerly of New York, but is at 
present State agent for New Mexico, with headquarters at Albuquerque. 

Will E. Stockwell, one of the best known and most successful fire insurance 
men in Des Moines, has organized an agency of his own. He has the Guar- 
dian of London, Glens Falls, Agricultural of Watertown, Concordia of Mil- 
waukee and the Security of New Haven. Mr. Stockwell was formerly at the 
head of the agency in connection with the Capital Insurance Company. 

F. W. Little, Jr., special agent of the Glens Falls, came up from Omaha 
and transferred his agency from Duncan & Abbett to W. E. Stockwell. 

Sidney A. Foster, secretary of the Royal Union Mutual Life of this city, 
has returned from the National Life Underwriters’ meeting with fresh laurels. 
He has several invitations to address insurance clubs in various parts of the 
country, but says that he has too much business on hand to go around making 
speeches for fun. He was out in the country the other day in a town near 
where the president of his company, Frank D. Jackson, Republican nominee 
for Governor, was to make a speech. Mr. Jackson was unable to make train 
connections to get to the meeting, so Mr. Foster was pressed into service and 
made a strong speech that had the desired effect. 

Several Iowa towns are improving their water supply and fire protection. 
Grinnell and Clinton are putting down deep wells. 

The Mason City water-works recently had a severe test in the carriage 
works fire, and proved to be thoroughly efficient. 

State Auditor McCarthy has been going from county to county in response 
to subpoenas from grand juries in Powesheik, Jasper and Marshall counties. 
The Davenport Mutual Fire Insurance Company has been sending its agents 
into these counties to solicit insurance without any legal authority to do so. 
The company is not authorized to do business in this State, not having com- 
plied with the insurance ‘laws, and the auditor has been called upon to 
prove it. 

Small fires have been quite numerous in Des Moines during the past 
month, The individual losses have been light, but the aggregate is con- 
siderable. Companies are quite generally reducing their lines, and agents 
are in a great deal of perplexity. They don’t know what to do next. Col- 
lections are very slow and the business exceedingly poor. 

The Read & Traversy dry goods store loss, which occurred over a month 
ago, will probably go into the courts. The firm has refused or backed out of 
every attempt of the insurance companies to settle. Appraisers were ap- 
pointed once and in the fairest possible way, but the insured went back on 
their agreement and demand $25,000, when it is asserted, the loss cannot be 
over $10,000. The firm has been doing a poor business lately and this is the 
chief cause for the trouble. 

The new schedule of risks for Iowa is expected to be promulgated soon. 
When the horizontal increase was made all over the State August 1, the com- 
pany managers, who realized its injustice to some risks and that the increase 
was not enough for others, protested against it so hard that it was taken off, 
A committee was then appointed to revise the rates and make a new schedule 
for the whole State that should be as nearly equitable as possible. This com- 
mittee was appointed by Commission No. 3, at Chicago, and consisted of H. 
C. Alverson of the Pennsylvania Fire; C. W. Fracker of the Springfield, 
and Miller of the American. They spent a number of weeks at the work 
and made their report about two weeks ago. It is expected that it will be 
ready soon for distribution and adoption, as it is being printed in Chicago, 
It will be put in effect very soon and will bring all kinds of risks to a more 
equitable basis. F. W. B. 

Des MOINES, September 23. 





CHICAGO NOTES. 
[FRom OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

The Township Mutual Insurance Company has been organized at Pecatonica, 
Ill. Nate L. Colley is president and Phila Swartz secretary. 

To the list of companies represented by Fred S. James & Co. has been 
added the Phenix of Brooklyn, transferred from James A. Miller & Co. 

October g, the anniversary of the great fire, will be known as Chicago day 
at the Fair, and will doubtless be a legal holiday in the city. An elaborate 
programme has been prepared, and it is expected half a million people will 
visit the grounds on that day. 

Announcement was made on the street on Tuesday last of the dissolution of 
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the old established firm of James A. Miller & Co. with officesin ‘‘ The 
Temple.” P. J. Kerwin and John F, Sweetland of the firm have already 
made connections elsewhere. 

The sheriff has taken possession of the offices of George A. Mitchell, suc- 
cessor to Mitchell, Watson & Co., well known underground brokers. At one 
time the firm had a large clientage through the country, secured mainly by 
persistent circularizing. G. A. W. 

CHICAGO, ILL., September 23. 











COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE NEDERLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (LD.). 
[To THE Epitor oF THE SPECTATOR. |] 


[ read with much interest the information you gave about the ‘* Neder- 
land” (known in Holland as ‘‘ Vennootschap Nederland ”) in your issue of 
the 21st instant, and saw you mentioned therein some features and figures 
taken from The Post Magazine Almanac. As the figures therein given have 
reference to the company’s statement for the year 1891, I beg to inform you 
that the statement for the year 1892, filed with the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York, shows the following items : 

The company was organized in 1858, has 1,250,000 florins ($500,000) sub- 
scribed capital and 400,000 ficrins ($160,000) paid up; its funds other than 
capital amount to 2,999,813.05 florins ; it had on December 31, 1891, 9 245,- 
898.33 florins insurances in force, and 69,360.15 florins of annuities, its 
premiums for the year 1892, less reinsurances, amounting to 311.557.31 
florins ; it paid for claims during the year 103,047.11 florins. 

I can now give you the names of the four gentlemen who will act as 
trustees for the United States branch of our company. Theyare: H. Amy 
of H. Amy &Co., bankers; Amos T. French of the Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany ; Chas. E, Whitehead of the firm of Whitehead, Dexter & Osborn, and 
John D. Keiley, Jr., merchant ; all res‘'ding and having their offices in this 
city. L. J. Dusourcg, General Manager. 

NEw YorK, September 22, 1893. 








CASUALTY INSURANCE. 


—A rent guarantee company has been organized at Cincinnati. 

—Thirty-two boiler explosions in June and July, many of them producing 
fatal results, 

—Maxwell & Berry of San Francisco have resigned the agency of the 
American Casualty of Baltimere. 

—The Mutual Underwriter has attempted to collect the experience of the 
various accident companies as regards casualties due to bicycles, but has not 
yet succeeded in obtaining much reliable data. 

—Sir Alexander T. Galt, president of the Guarantee Company of North 
America, and also of the Accident Insurance Company of North America, 
died at Montreal last week at the age of seventy-six. 

—A ‘‘ department of accounts” has been established by the United States 
Mutual Accident Association, and has been placed in charge of J. B. Arnold, 
formerly superintendent of agencies, under the title of comptroller. 

—The Mechanics Accident Assurance Society has been organized at 
Charleston, W. Va., with an authorized capital of $10,000. J. S. Walker, 
Legage Pratt, J. E. Chilton, T. O. Davis and George O. Chilton are its 
incorporators. 


—A man named Fiset, who was messenger for the Quebec branch of La 
Banque du Peuple until he was caught appropriating the bank’s funds, has 
been sentenced to one year in the penitentiary. He was bonded by the 
London Guarantee and Accident. 

—The United States Mutual Accident can boast of never having paid a 
fraudulent death claim. It probably suffers to the same extent as other com- 
panies from petty disability frauds, but smells a rat when a ‘‘ spook” case 
comes along. Two such attempts in which this association was interested 
have recently been frustrated. 

—Thus far the year 1893 has been remarkable for the number of disastersd 
cau sing large loss of life and immense destruction of property values. Win 
and water, steamer and railroad, have contributed to form an aggregate de- 
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struction which is appalling. In addition, the usual proportion of individual 
accidents are reported. Accident policies should almost sell themselves these 
times. 


—The inspectors of the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company in April, 1893, made 6697 inspection trips, visited 13,018 boilers, 
inspected 5470 both internally and externally, and subjected 723 to hydros- 
tatic pressure. The whole number of defects reported reached 10,432, of 
which 803 were considered dangerous; sixty-four boilers were regarded 
unsafe for future use. 


—Following are a few suggestive newspaper headlines: ‘‘A Preacher 
Killed in a Runaway ;” ‘* Fell on a Pencil’s Point and Will Die ;” ‘* Smoth- 
ered in a Grain Chute ;” ‘* Almost Killed Because She Wouldn’t Stop Sing- 
ing ;” ‘* Eleven Persons Hurt in a Head-on Smash Up;” ‘* Blew Her Into 
the Water ;” ‘‘ His Whiskers Struck by Lightning.” Whether your whiskers 
are insured or not under an accident policy is an open question; but it is 
just as well to have said policy, because the lightning might strike in deeper. 

—The report of the Board of Trade regarding the railway accidents of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland during the year 1892 has been 
presented to Parliament. The figures were as follows: Passengers killed, 
129; injured, 1348; servants killed, 534; injured, 2915; other persons 
killed, 467; injured, 222; making a grand total of killed, 1130, and of 
injured, 4485. The total number of passengers carried during the year, 
exclusive of season ticket-holders, was 864,435,388, or 18,971,720 more than 
in 1891. The proportions of killed and injured during 1892 from all causes 
were one in 6,701,049 killed, and one ia 641,272 injured. In 1891 the pro- 
portions were one in 8,208,385 killed, and one in 524,481 injured. There 
were forty-eight investigated train accidents during 1892, six being the largest 
number on any one railway. Accidents to passengers often arising from 
causes within their own control show an increase of ten per cent in the num- 
ber killed, and a slight decrease in the number injured. The number of 
passengers killed during the year shows a rather large increase on that of the 
preceding year, this being due chiefly to three serious accidents, but the 
actual number of accidents to trains shows a decrease for the year. The 
casualties to railway servants in train accidents show the satisfactory decrease 
of twenty-five per cent in the number killed and of forty per cent in the 
number injured, and from other causes a decrease of over two per cent in the 
number killed and six per cent in the number injured. 


—The decision of Judge Cornish, as referee, in the case of Elizabeth Sew- 
ard vs. the Columbian Accident Insurance Company of Chicago, is one of 
much interest to accident insurance companies. Mrs. Seward brought action 
to recover $5000 as beneficiary under a policy upon the life of Victor C. 
Seward, who was shot at Stillwater last October by George Peters. The 
policy sued on contained a provision as follows: ‘‘ Said policy does not extend 
to or cover intentional injuries or death inflicted by the insured or by any 
other person.” The contention of the plaintiff upon the trial was and it was 
sought to be proved upon her behalf by the best expert testimony obtainable, 
that Peters, at the time of the killing of Seward, was suffering from a stage of 
insanity frequently characterized by insane impulses, and that the killing was 
done under such an impulse. Had this contention prevailed then, under the 

“terms of the policy, the act would not have been the result of an intention, 
but would have been accidental and the plaintiff would have been entitled to 
recover. The defendant insurance company maintained the position that 
Peters was sane, and even though he was slightly mentally defective and 
possessed of eccentricities, he still had the power to distinguish between right 
and wrong, and was capable of applying this knowledge of such distinction 
to the act committed, such power to distinguish between right and wrong 
being the test for legal responsibility of an act. The referee held that 
Peters exercised an intention; that he had formed a purpose to kill Seward 
and had deliberately executed that purpose. The killing was, therefore, the 
result of an intentional act and no recovery could be had. 


—Regarding the special premium call issued by the United States Mutual 
Accident Association, the following explanatory circular has been sent to 
members : 


The many frightful disasters both on land and water during the summer 
just ending have been accompanied by injuries both fata! and disabling to an 
extent almost unparalleled. These disasters happening during a period of 
greatly disturbed financial and industrial conditions, call for extraordinary 
measures for relief on all sides. 

This association has met, and, in common with all other companies, is 
meeting claims for indemnity greatly in excess of the ordinary, and is being 
constantly appealed to by claimants and beneficiaries not only to anticipate 
maturity in the payment of claims, but even to anticipate by advance payments 
the periods of disability, in order to alleviate want and to supply temporarily 
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the means of livelihood interrupted primarily by injuries and further by the 
stagnation and suspension of business. 

To the extent of our regular premium income we are meeting these demands, 
but under present conditions and in view of the limitations with which the 
laws of the various States surround reserve funds, we cannot apply these funds 
to the present emergency. Our board of directors therefore feel it to be their 
duty to order special premium calls for $4 upon each of the members, payable 
within thirty days from the date of notice, for the purpose of paying indem- 
nity claims. 

These calls do not mean any increase in the rate at which you are paying 
for your accident insurance. They do mean that the value of your insurance 
will be increased for the next twelve months in the same ratio as these calls 
increase its cost, 

The proceeds of this special call will be devoted to and used for the pur- 
poses mentioned exclusively to the extent required, and the surplus deposited 
as a special fund to increase the insurance of those who shall pay these 
premium calls twenty-five per cent in case of eitber death, loss or disabling 
injury from the date of such payment for the period of one year, or for such 
portion of the year as the policies shall be kept in force by the payment of 
regular premium calls. 

A prompt recognition on your part of this call and of the emergency under 
which it is issued, will accomplish a worthy purpose, strengthen the associa- 
tion, and, while but slightly increasing the cost of your insurance for this 
year, give you an increased amount of death and disability insurance equal in 
value to the additional cost. 
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Association of Fire Underwriters of Missouri. 


THE sixteenth annual meeting of the Association of Fire Underwriters of 
Missouri was held at Excelsior Springs on September Ig and 20, P. F. Reitz, 
Isaac F. Small, George R. Crosby, A. G. Sanderson and F,. G. Kiesler were 
elected as members, In his address, President Pinkney announced his oppo- 
sition to any compromise at St. Joseph, and rehearsed the work of the year. 
He stated that a large number of letters had been received from builders 
in all parts of the State asking for the enactment of a stringent law regulating 
the erection of buildings. The address was referred to Messrs, Van Valken- 
burg, Townley, Bullard, Davenport and Griffith. Secretary Knighton made 
his report, which was referred to Messrs. Ross, Hubble and Fulton. The 
report on the Universal Mercantile Schedule was divided, Messrs, Fort and 
Fleming being for and Messrs. Bullard and Fulton against its adoption. 
Action on the report was deferred. A resolution was offered calling the atten- 
tion of the Mayor and the city council of Kansas City to the imminent danger 
of a general conflagration existing in the present precarious condition of the 
water supply, and asking them to devise means for a general system of under- 
ground reservoirs at such places as may be designated by the fire department, 
and the purchasing of a few chemical extinguishers to be used in districts where 
access cannot be had to reservoirs, It was voted to cancel policies in all 
stores where kerosene oil was used for sweeping purposes. A committee was 
appointed to inspect the mains in St. Joseph. The question of overhead 
writing in Springfield was referred toa committee. Papers were read by D. 
W. Wilder, W. R. Townley and J. F. Pelletier. The report on the presi- 
dent’s address was then adopted. A letter was read from Chief Hale on the 
dangerous fire situation in Kansas City. The question of rates was referred 
to a committee of three. The following officers were elected: President, D. 
R. Davenport ; vice-president, A. F. Bullard ; secretary, W. E. Mariner ; 
executive committee, A. E. Pinkney, J. D. Fleming, W. R. Townley, M.W. 
Van Valkenburg, John H. Carr and Samuel L. Long, 





Just the Size of It. 


WE were in technical error last month in saying that the Guarantee and Acci_ 


dent Lloyds were ‘‘no more.”” The founders have not had enough yet, and 
after losing all they put in and earned and assessing themselves for as much 
more to start fresh, propose to go on till they have lost that too, we suppose. 
But properly speaking, there is not and never has been any ‘‘it” to have a 
past, present or future. According to their own theory of themselves (not 
beamed on by the courts), they are not a continuous thing, that can be helped 
or harmed, prosper or fail, but a bubble blown and broken afresh at every 
business act ; not so much even as a private partnership formed just on the 
writing of any given policy and dissolved as soon as it is signed, for you can 
contract with that as a unity. There is no common capital, common liability, 
or common being—not even that of the billiard balls nursed for a common 
shot, for they can be hit at once. These are merely a lot of people who 
promise a certain thing at casually the same time; the chief advantage of 
which seems to be that you can date your suits against all of them on the 
same day. 

The alleged ‘‘ it” complains to us that all the criticism against ‘‘ it” has 
been dictated by mean motives, and is ‘‘ vilification”’ and falsehood, and that 
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we ought not to join init. We have not vilified them or. told any falsehoods 
about them, and do not know of anybody who has. The plain truth is 
enough, and we have not read a word in any paper that went beyond it. We 
cannot allow that they are an ‘*it,’’ a legitimate competitor ; and we do not 
propose to bear burdens they evade, in order to let them rat the prices those 
burdens force us to charge, if we can help it. 

Such a mere handful of loose beans, flung into the air to be popped at as 
they scatter, cannot claim the protection of that very law they remain in 
pieces to be quit of. Incorporated companies with great common funds to 
secure their customers, responsible as a unit, subjecting themselves to legal 
regulation, and publishing the details of their business for public scrutiny, 
have real lives to flourish or suffer; but as soon asa man has taken a policy 
of the Guarantee and Accident Lloyds, that concern ceases to exist for him— 
they are merely 100 or 200 gentlemen whom he can sue fora dollar or fifty 
cents apiece if he has a $100 loss.— The Travelers Record. 





Fire Business of British Companies in 1892. 
THE Review of London has compiled from reports issued in 1893, a table 
from which we extract the figures of the British companies operating in this 
country as follows : 














~ Percentage Percentage Percentage 
NAME OF | Premiums Losses | Sapomeen of Losses of Ex- ot Losses 
ComPANY, | ~ -osses. jand Com-| to Pre- penses to and 

| mission. |  miums. Fectaieen: Expenses. 

| 

| £ & | 
as ig Me | 2,033,053 | 1.409,409 | 660,794 | 69.3 2.5 101.8 
L. & L. & Globe! 1,585,196 | 1,029,568 | 485,084 | 64.9 30.6 95-5 
N. B. & Merc..| 1,467,319 | 998,384 | 482,319 | 68.0 32.8 100 8 
Phoenix ....-..-| 1,110,251 847,697 | 334,833 76.3 30.1 1060.4 
BO scncpseees 1,029,326 678,647 | 330,106 65.9 33-1 99.0 
Com. Union...}| I 010,515 751,146 | 330,980 74.3 32.7 107.0 
Lancashire .....| 922,847 | 607,204 | 274,595 65.8 20 7 95.5 
Lon. & Lanc’h’e| 881,056 | 628,646 | 297,173 71.3 33-7 105.0 
Norwich Uniea.| 858,393 | 556,798 | 272.317 64.8 31.7 90.5 
Imperial ....... 773,723 | 507.452 | 263.643 65.5 34.0 99.5 
Northern ...... 710,762 | 480,100 | 233.895 67.6 32.9 100.5 
Guardian ...... 602,431 | 412,623 | 214,289 68.5 35-5 104 0 
Alliance......- 532,182 | 282,588 | 181,698 53-1 34.1 87.2 
Manchester ... 515,802 | 302,495 | 169,591 58.6 32.8 91.4 
London Assur’e, 443,967 | 295,183 | 148,461 66.5 33-4 99-9 
A RS 409,212 | 266,691 | 132,151 65.2 32.4 97.6 
Polatine.......- 405,291 | 267,831 | 132,536 65.4 32.3 97-7 
Caledonian ....| 403,416 | 263,027 | 145,007 65.2 359 IOI.1 
S. Union & Nat! 371,901 | 223,787 | 113,315 60.1 30.5 90.6 
PE ciinkwkoes 301,079 199,200 | 94,865 66.1 31.5 97.6 
J ee 262,523 176,810 | 91,830 67.¢c 35.0 102.0 
Economic ..... 246,962 | 192,622 84,073 78.0 34.0 112.0 
Nat. of Ireland.| 245,135 | 185,770 | 77,750 75.8 31.7 107.5 
Royal Exchange) 217,450 106,310 | 71,285 48.8 27 81.5 
BAUD cicewseees 204,299 150,266 | 68,340 73-5 33 5 107.0 
Patriotic ....... 190.053 139,214 | 61,874 73-2 32.5 105.7 
General........ 51,293 | 73282 | 26,690] 142.8 52.0 194-8 
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The Electrical Hazard. 
INSPIRED by the recent increase in rates at Providence, R. I., The Electrical 
Engineer says in a late number : 





If the underwriters can be met on their own ground and the abuses they 
complain of be removed, the way to lower, healthier rates will be easy, and 
the deserved popularity of electricity will be greater than ever. First of all, 
there are, as the underwriters contend, far too many overhead wires in the 
streets. There should not be allowed a single telegraph, telephone or signal 
wire overhead in any large city in the country. They can be better and more 
continuously operated underground than overhead, and no plea for aerial 
wires along or across streets should be listened to. 

That large class of wires disposed of, simply the electric light, electric power 
and electric railway circuits are left, all of which are of stronger construction 
than the first class, and will be far less liable to give trouble when their fragile 
companions are removed, But it cannot be denied that to-day many of the 
wires in this second group can be put underground. It settles down in most 
places to a mere question of expense and return on investment. 

Up to the present time the trolley electric railway system has maintained its 
position because it is an enormous public convenience, and because there is 
nothing yet ready of approved ability to take its place. We believe, more- 
over, that were there no overhead telegraph or telephone wires the trolley 
would not be and could not be the cause of a single fire. In some places sta- 
tionary power motors are run off the 500 volt railway circuits, but in those 
cases ordinary precautions should suffice, and if they did not an advanced rate 
would be fair. Until storage battery traction or underground conduit systems 
are perfected the trolley wires will increase in proportion to the increase of 
population ; but in themselves they are no greater enemy of life and property 
than are the elevated roads. 

When we come to interior wiring we find a state of affairs much to be de- 
plored, but even here marked improvement is to be seen, and the raising of 
rates will only help the good work along. One step should be insisted upon, 
and that is the cessation of the practice of putting wires in plaster. They 
should be permitted only in tubes or molding, and whenever they go in the 
walls they should run through tubes. We are ready to favor strong legislation 
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compelling the use of wireways in buildings, and are glad to note that the 
Underwriters International Electric Association have just placed themselves 
oa record in support of insulating wireways that render concealed wiring per- 
manently accessible. 

The best way to meet the underwriters and their advancing rates is to de- 
prive them of even the few arguments they now find against electricity in the 
cheap and bad work done. 





Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. 


As we go to press the above named association is holding its annual meeting 
in Chicago. It occurs at such time in the week as to preclude us from giving 
a full report of its proceedings in this issue of THE SPECTATOR, and we are 
only able to present such matter as we have been able to secure in advance. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF C, L. WHITTEMORE. 


Ur. President and Gentlemen of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest: 

The growth of fire insurance from comparatively small beginnings within the 
lifetime of men who are still its leaders is a chapter in the history of finance in 
many respects without a parallel. Developing with marvelous rapidity along new 
and untried lines, its financial strength has more than kept pace with the expansion of 
its operations until it is now an indispensable minister of commerce and the foun- 
dation of credit. 

Meeting the new conditions created by the unprecedented material growth of the 
past thirty years, its recognition of the place it was to fill has been so comprehens- 
ive and exact, its methods so well designed and ably executed, its standard of 
financial integrity so high, that without any radical new departures it has come to 
the solid foundation on which the vast and varied superstructure of modern busi- 
ness securely rests. 

Originally a private enterprise, entering into no relations not voluntarily assumed 
by both parties, it has created conditions by which it has become a vital and 
essential factor in trade and commerce and compels individual action, as the 
power of government guarantees civil peace and security by its compulsion of 
obedience. 

In this relation it possesses a power of which, like the powers of government, 
public feeling is jealous, and which legislatures wil] strive to control by regulations 
and restrictions, more or less vexatious and unnecessary. It 1s not my purpose to 
discuss the relative advantages and disadvantages of this condition of things, but 
simply to ascertain the fact, and when we consider the elaborate system of checks 
and balances to restrain power which constitute our civil government, I think we 
will be prepared to concede that this jealousy of any power affecting the public 
welfare is so deeply planted in our race as to be tairly rega’ded a fundamental 
principle of our civil and political development. 

There has been a time when fire insurance did not come within the scope of this 
fundamental principle, when its capacity to fill the place marked out for itself was 
being tested by the record of individual companies. That individual record has won 
a power whose function is vital to the public welfare, and has incurred a respons- 
ibility in connection with the whole question of the fire waste and the distribution 
of the fire loss, which it is impossiole for individual action to meet, and which is 
within the power only of intelligent and permanent organization directed to that 
end. 

The real expression of public opinion never states, and rarely indicates, the rea- 
sons of feelings on which it is based. Its characteristic declaration is a ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not '’ and econom’c laws, like the common and statutory law, derive their 
force from penalties for their violation rather than from expressed rewards for their 
observance. It1s a sphinx that demands not only the answer, but the riddle itself 
as the condition of success. Tht we are standing face to face with it is evidenced 
in part by valued policy laws, by non-compact laws and by a specially onerous 
system of taxation, none of which accomplish directly any result in the public 
interest. They may all be regarded in the nature of penalties for neglect to reduce 
the fire waste by the exercise of power with which we have been vested. 

That the question of fire waste is the primary fact upon which directly depend 
the matters of rate, expenses and solvency is so self-evident that we may 
fairly assume its reduction to occupy a place of equally evident importance in the 
demands which the public makes upon us. 

The adaptation of methods which appear to me necessary to meet the changed 
conditions which confront us involves no more radical change than the application 
to the question ot fire waste, of piinciples which the experience of the companies 
has found valuable and necessary in accomplishing the results to which their eftorts 
have hitherto been confined. 

Speaking broadly, this has comprehended a knowledge of hazards gained by 
experience and observation, the fixing and obtaining of an adequate rate, the 
selection of risks with a view of avoiding losses and economy in the matter of 
expense. 

It has been amply demonstrated that the question of rates cannot be safely left 
to individual action, and organizations, local, State and national, have been formed 
to avoid imminent disaster by advancing and attempting to maintain rates. So 
long as disaster is averted, the necessity for advanced rates is not real'zed by the 
public, and the principle of organization becomes odious as a means for imposing 
an apparently unnecessary tax. 

We have appeared to build our organization on the narrow, fluctuating, and of 
late years, non-existent margin of profit. We have relegated to individual action 
all questions relating to the fire waste, we have not restrained the enormous dupli- 
cation of expense of inspection and adjustment, we have appeared to reserve as 
the only matter of sufficient importance to justify organization the question of net 
profits as affected by the rate-making power. 

It is not strange that the public, unacquainted with the special conditions of the 
business and uninformed or misinformed as to the temperate exercise of that power, 
should be disposed to limit the question of income and profit to the same individual 
action to which is intrusted the important question of reducing the fire waste. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood as underestimating the importance of net 
profits, but they should bear to our organizations the same relation as they bear to 
our business, a result. 

I believe the time is ripe for extending the scope of organization to embrace the 
question of fire hazards as affecting the fire waste, and of a wiser economy in 
expenses. 

The fixing of rates involves primarily a limited number of companies realizing 
the direct importance of adequate rates to the capital at risk; the reduction of the 
fire waste involves primarily the innumerable owners and occupants of insurable 
property. If organization has been found necessary on the subject of rates, how 
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worse than futile are individual efforts ditected against the infinite combinations of 
hazadrs which produce the fire waste. 

I assume that our public obligations in that direction will not be denied. They 
have been practically admitted by the general abandonment of a position once 
occupied, that the function of insurance compapies is limited to making an ade- 
quate rate on whatever hazard may be offered and of paying the loss. 

It is this tacitly admitted obligation which I desire to see endowed with the force 
of conviction and put into effect. 

This is work that must be done in the field and not undone in the office. 

The companies are represented in the field by a body of men of the highest per- 
sonal character, a most thorough knowledge of the business, of unswerving loyalty 
to the interests they represent and with a lively appreciation of the present disadvan- 
tages under which they work. We have not to create means for accomplishing 
this result. They are ready, magnificently ready, to our hands. 

Good work is done when the conscientious inspector strives to protect his com- 
pany and discourage the almost criminal negligence of the assured by withdrawing 
the policy of his company from such arisk. It is undone in the offices of another 
company which replaces the policy in ignorance of the character of the risk. The 
same thing is probably repeated if their inspector sees the risk before it burns. 
But if, as is often the case, their adjuster makes the next visit the net result of the 
expense of inspection has been a surrender of premium by one company and the 
unloading of an unnecessary loss upon the other. And the loss to the common- 
wealth is ignored except as a basis for demanding higher rates. 

If the companies differed materially in their views as to the hazards most prolific 
of loss, I would not be found urging what under such circumstances would be an 
impracticable scheme. Butthey do not so differ, and their action as to a large 
number of features of a risk would be reasonably prompt and unanimous. 

There is little, ifany, difference of opinion as to the hazards of uncleanliness, of 
crowded machinery and shatting out of line, of badly arranged boiler rooms, of the 
presence of the small but dangerous incendiary of an unusually hazardous process 
or storage in the very midst of large values, of insufficient or unfairly distributed 
insurance, which are a few of the defects easily remedied ; and of poor construc- 
tion which it is too late to remedy but which would be discouraged by an invariable 
additional rate. The diffe-ence lies in the matter of information as to the hazards 
existingin a risk passed ‘‘ subject to inspection.” 

Not the least unfortunate result of present methods is the effect on our local 
agents. ‘They see risks declined by one company accepted unchanged by another 
equally good, and it is impossible to avoid the inference that there is little real 
difference in risks, but only a difference in the point of view of the office. We hold 
our local agents to rates on the ground that all agents of equally responsible com- 
panies are similarly held, and we are apt to regard the failure of our associates to 
control their agents on this point as sufficient justification for releasing our own. 
Bv precisely the same process of reasoning the agent is forced to overlook defects 
in risks which he knows his competitor will ignore, and in which he will appear to 
be sustained by his companies. : 

How often have we in the field met the more or less polite refusal of the property- 
owner to correct defects on the ground that other good companies are not on 
ready but ape anxious to take his risk as it is. Compare this with the readi- 
ness with which reasonable improvements are made in risks which require all avail- 
able insurance for protection and consider if the failure to secure necessary improve- 
ments where smaller values and loss insurance is involved is not a fault of our 
methods which it is within our power to remedy. 

In employing methods to secure this result we are obtaining full and prompt in- 
formation of a kind for which we now incur a large expense to obtain in part and 
with much delay. This would be unquestionably in the direct interest of the com- 
panies to which our first allegiance is due. We are also securing, incidentally it is 
true, but of no small importance in its general bearing on our business, a reduction 
of the fire waste exactly commensurate with the measure of the hazards we abate. 
This is a result directly and largely promoting the public welfar: while it advances 
our own interests, and in creating an organization which combines the function of 
making rates, which at best are a necessary burden with the function of reducing 
the fire waste, which is undeniably a public blessing, we have interposed a barrier 
of self-interest against unfriendly :egislation which is not likely to be overthrown. 

Admitting all this, it will very properly be urged that such results demand the 
co-operation of substantially all companies and that such co-operation has never 
yet been permanently secured. This is true and will continue to be true so long as 
the basis of organization is a short-sighted, self-interest which can secure for the 
present apparently better and quicker results outside than inside of an organization 
so long as the organization is maintained. 

The disbanding of the organization would show the weakness of such a position 
by ruining in unrestrained competition a sufficient number of companies to impair 
seriously and for a long time the present confidence in the system and in the insti- 
tutions which survive. We could not, therefore, if we would, coerce companies, 
but I firmly believe that a comparatively few can creete an association furnishing 
substantial advantages to itsmembers against which outsiders could not success- 
fully compete and with which they would find it in their best interest to unite. 

The prompt and thorough and constant examination of risks by a system of 
united manera and report would furnish an amount of valuable information 
una tainable by individual eftort, which no allurements of shaded rates or subsidized 
agents would tempt a company to forego. It should be as impossible for a com- 
pany to do business outside of the organization as for a stock broker to operate 
successfully without a membership in the stock exchange, or for a physician to 
practice without a license. With such an organization in existence the first question 
to be considered in the launching of a new company, would be, can the indispens- 
able advantages ot a membership in the organization be secured ? 

The question of expense of conducting such an association is an important one, 
and would be serious if it necessarily involved a dup ication of the present cost of 
individual inspection. Even then it would be serious not in its ultimate effect on our 
profit and loss account, but by reason of the impossibility of sustairing a material 
increase of expense during the interval that must elapse before the loss ratio is 
perceptibly reduced. : 

While on this question, it seems in order to inquire whether the steady increase 
of engseep during the past twenty years has not demonstrated the fallacy of the 
time honored maxim that we can control the expense account but not the loss 
ratio. It is evident that each company believes it can modify its own loss ratio by 
its system of partial inspection or it would not continue the expense. If a com- 

lete system of inspection would produce ar good results, and I 

lieve that anything wo-th doing at all is worth doing well, such knowledge and 
supervision of risks would be recognized as a necessity, and it would be apparent 
that the loss ratio can be controlled only through expense and that the ratio of ex- 
pense is practically determined by the condition of existing risks—as to their need 
of more or less inspection and supervision. 

To the men whose minds and bodies are taxed to the utmost in deducing sound 
principles of action from the incomplete mass of facts which the operations of 
their own company present to their view, there opens in the consideration of this 
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uestion that most alluring vista of a universally adopted classification book and 
the opportunity to study the combined experience of all companies, but to this I 
have resolutely closed my eyes. I do nut mean to advocate a second or third 
step before the first is taken, and the application of existing and approved methods 
has reached an extent which in my opinion makes the plan I have suggested the 
next, and a short step in the same direction. 

We have found it practicable and desirable to rate specifically every risk except 
dwellings in towns of one thousand population and upward, and to publish and 
file with every company such rates, and to make necessary reratings and revisions. 
The number of inspections actually made without securing material improvements 
of hazards is probably equ'valent to an inspection of each risk every ninety days. 
If these inspections were judiciously directed with a view of avoiding unnecessary 
duplication, and a statement of facts as found furnished to all co-operating compa- 
nies, our knowledge of the business on our books would be most materially in- 
creased and obtained at a less expense. It would not attempt to control the policy 
of individual companies or their judgment on a given state of facts, nor would it 
diminish the importance of the work of the special agent. It would enhance its 
value by relieving it of a vast amount of unnecessary detail, and leaving more 
time for the pursuit of those important ends which require the trained judgment 
and experience of the men in the field. 

To assume that such information, when accurately obtained and promptly re- 
ported, would not be acted upon with reasonable unanimity by companies and 
field men, is not only stultifying to the conscience and brain in the business, but is 
directly contrary to the prevailing practice. The failure to act on the conclusion 
of another company as to the desirability of a risk to itself is another and entirely 
different matter, and experience in this direction has not the slightest bearing on 
the point under consideration. 

The limits within which this address must be confined, as well as the non-legis- 
lative character of this association, forbid the elaboration of details. 1 believe it 
is regarded as the funciion of this association to consider principles rather than 
rules of action, and it has been my purpose to set forth, with what emphasis I 
could, the importance to the companies of reducing the fire waste as the only means 
of preventing or lessening the unf.iendly legislation, which is on the increase, and 
which grows, in my opinion, very largely out of the conviction that the companies 
are indifferent to the question of fire waste, as affecting the commonwealth; to 
point out the impossibility of acting effectively in this direction without organiza- 
tion; to demonstrate the increased economy of such methods, and to urge the 
manifest expediency of binding together and perpetuating such an organization 
through the highest motives of nal tatemeat on the part of the companies, as se- 
cured by an improvement of hazards and an economy of expense, in comparison 
with which the privilege of a differential commis ion to agents and of the shading 
of rates on so-called preferred classes would dwindle into insignificance. 


ADDRESS OF B. B. WHITTEMORE, PRESIDENT OF THE BOSTON BOARD OF 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS. 


Some years ago the special agent of one of the leading companies of this 
country was called upon to settle a loss under peculiar circumstances, The holder 
of a policy of the company in question had been insured tor a term of years on a 
building which he owned. Before the expiration of the first policy, he sold the 
building to another party, taking a lease back for twenty years, with an agreement 
to keep the building insured. But he made no request of the company to transfer 
his policy to the new owner. Meanwhile, the first policy expired, and was re- 
newed by the new lessee of the building in his own name as owner as before. 
Then came a fire and a considerable damage to the building, and the special agent 
discovered the fact that the assured under his policy was not the owner of the 
building. He (the special agent), therefore, wrote his president, stating the facts 
and asking instructions. Promptly the answer came, ‘‘If the claim is otherwise 
legitimate, pay it. This company will never take advantage of a technicality to 
secure a salvage.” 

Thus spoke a man, whose reputation for honor and integrity was everywhere 
known and respected ; who, in his business career, scorned every shade of unfair- 
ness, deception, or sharp practice, and who knew no course to be pursued except 
that which led along the lines of exact and discrimina'ing justice. His character 
shone resplendant in the administration which carried his company through the 
dark days of deepest trial to prosperity and magnificent success, and, though he 
has been called from the scenes of his earthly activity, the record of his virtues 
remains to-day as a lesson to be remembered by every underwriter who would seek 
a lofty ideal for imitation, and the name of Lucius J. Hendee will stand for all 
time as the synonym of all that was true and noble in the practices of fire under- 
writing. 

I move deemed it fitting to allow recollections of this man and of others, who in 
the various walks of insurance life have honored our profession, to shape the 
thought which I present at this time under the title of ‘‘ Ethics of Underwriting.”’ 

While this subject admits of very broad application, I must confine myself to 
points more particularly interesting to members of this association. In speaking 
of the ethical side of the life of the underwriter, | may properly consider his rela- 
tions first, to his associates; second, to the public; and third, to the insurance 
company which he represents. But, before proceeding to discuss these poirts, I 
will pause to consider, in passing, the position of underwriters’ associations. 

There is much dissatisfaction and unrest in the public mind to-day in view of the 
stupendous combinations, or trusts, that are being formed in business interests of 
various kinds in ‘his country ; and learned students of political economy and un- 
learned masses of laboring classes are, alike, apprehensive of evil results from the 
rapid accumulations of capital and power in a few hands. 

t may be that in some cases these apprehensions are well grounded ; but, when 
insurance associations are denounced by the public as another feature of the 
offensive trust business, we are called upon to prove the error of the charge and to 
show that these organizations are really beneficent in their intent, and, therefore, 
are maintained for the public good. 

If the purpose of insurance combinations were simply to secure to the com- 
panies enormous profits, regardless of public interests, their right to exist might be 
questioned. But at the present time, in view of the feartul waste of property and 
the woful drain on insurance capital, no one can fairly charge the existing combi- 
nations in this country with furnishing a golden monopoly to the companies. 

So far from meriting this charge, the insurance associations of to-day, while they 
aid in sustaining the companies, are a positive benefit to the public in ways that 
may be easily shown. 

NEW UNDERWRITING METHODS DEMANDED. 


The numerous and disastrous fires of the past few years are but illustrations of 
the fact that changed conditions in buildings and th-ir occupation, and the intro- 
duction into manutacturing and domestic use of incendiary elements, hitherto un- 
known, have so increased the fire hazard that a new order of underwriting procedure 


is demanded. J ? ; ; 
No-longer will the old-time ‘‘ go-as-you-please " methods sustain the officials of 
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any company, be they ever so able and confident. It is only by combined action 
on the part of companies that the situation can be readily and effectively met. It 
is true we are only beginning to realize the possible benefits to be derived from this 
united work. Yet the value of what is being accomplished cannot be over- 
estimated. Investigations made by our associations in regard to the causes of fires 
and suggestions as to their prevention have been productive of most excellent re- 
sults.. But, by means of our bureaus of inspection and survey, we have been 
enabled to inaugurate a system of rate making that at last bears the stamp of fair- 
ness and intelligence. No longer, as of old, will a comfortable ride through the 
streets of a town suffice for a complete survey of its building. Nor shall we in the 
future aLide by the judgment of any underwriter, however venerable, who, standing 
upon the sidewalk, with pursed up mouth and knowing wink, presumes to deliver 
an opinion on the proper rate fora givenrisk. No; the system of schedule rating, 
so largely applied to manufacturing risks, and, I trust, yet to be adopted in rating all 
other classes of property, is with us to-day, and, I believe, will remain as the main 
stay and support of the fire insurance bu-iness. 

In all these benefits the public are largely sharers. Any means suggested by 
underwriters for suppressing the fire waste should, therefore, be most heartily wel- 
comed by the public. While any plan, by which the cost of insurance is fairly 
assessed upon insurers, should be regarded with satisfaction. Already, in the 
East, manufacturers are recognizing the advantages to be derived from conformity 
to the exacting rules established by underwriters for the construction and care of 
factories to render them what are called ‘first-class risks,‘’ and it is customary 
to-day for parties proposing to erect new factories to first obtain from the under- 
writers specifications under which they may proceed to build in a manner which 
shall render their factories, when completed, largely free from the dangers of fire. 
In the city, where my own observations are most extended and where a system of 
schedule rating has been adopted, our citizens are making improvements in their 
mercantile risks in conformity with the demands of the schedule, and this with alac- 
rity and no little show of appreciation of the wisdom of the requirements. On the 
whole, it may be fairly claimed that underwriters’ associations exist for the good of 
the public as well as for the benefit of insurance companies, and that thus they are 
established on a basis of fair, ethical, business principles. 

This brings me to a considera‘ion of the ethical status of the underwriter—first, 
in his relations to his associates. It goes without saying that the only foundations 
upon which our associations rest are the honor and good faith of their members; 
and that, therefore, the men to whom we look for the maintenance of the insurance 
associations now established throughout the country are those whose intellectual 
strength and substantial character hold them to a strict observance of the rules, 
regulations, and agreements established for their government and guide as mem- 
bers thereof. They are the students of our business and our men of action. They 
know that no voluntary organization in business can exist without the sacrifice of 
some personal preferences or interests on the part of the several members, and 
they cheerfully conform to the demands of the situation. They are not the men 
who, keeping within the letter of the law, are known to trifle with its spirit; nor 
they who peddle bribes for paltry business gains; nor they who lightly hold a 
pledge that stands between them and some selfish end; nor they who, found in 
error, slink to acoward’s corner and there refuse to mend their fault; nor they, in 
short, who, with their trickery, would win some cheap applause and pass along 
with what the world may call success. No; they are the men upon whom have 
fallen the mantles of those other noble men, whom, in their day, we were proud to 
honor and whose characters inspire the thought of this hour. 

But it is in his relations with the insuring public that the underwriter is subject 
to the severest test of criticism. In these relations he eacounters exhibitions of 
ignorance, distrust, and sometimes dishonesty, such as are rarely wi nessed in other 
branches of business, and to meet which honorably and successfu ly requires in 
him the highest qualities of good sense and moral courage. 


PUBLIC IGNORANCE REGARDING INSURANCE. 


The amount of ignorance existing in the public mind concerning insurance mat- 
ters is something marvelous. And this may seem a strange statement to make of 
the people of a country where education is so widely diffused; where arts and 
sciences are so studiously cultivated, and where intelligence in other directions is so 
conspicuously displayed. But it is, nevertheless, true that, with all the other won- 
derful discoveries of our time, sufficient light has not yet been evolved by which the 
people are enabled to comprehend the ins and outs, conditions and exceptions, ard 
all the meaning of an insurance contract. [tis possible that from this charge of 
ignorance I should except the people of this great Northwest, whose wits are sharp- 
ened by contact with blizzards and tornadoes, and whose comprehension is broad- 
ened by the handling of the vast productions of her fields and mines. Indeed, in 
view of that enterprise, whose magic power could rear, as in a day, by yonder lake, 


That wondrous city—marvel of the age— 

A theme sublime for an historic page— 

A strange fulfilment, as it almost seems, 

Of some wild flight of architectural dreams, 

A grand achievement, graced in every part, 
With sculptured beauty and with pictured art. 


And then could fill it with such contributions from the nations of the earth as to 
render the whole an exhibition grander than any the world has ever seen before—- 
in view of this achievement, it would seem that nothing that man may know could 
elude the intellectual grasp of the people hereabout. But it is, nevertheless, possi- 
ble that there are some matters connected with insurance on which the people, even 
here, are not fully informed. Reference to your law reports reveals the fact that 
differences of opinion do exist between uaderwriters and the insuring public, and 
notwithstanding that the courts usually decide to the contrary, I must believe that 
the underwriters are not always in the wrong. 

But, when we consider the view that the public take of fire insurance, we may not 
think it surprising that they understand so little of its nature and operations, and 
are so unwise and unfair in their treatment of the insurance companies. 

Many otherwise intelligent people look upon fire insurance as a gambling opera- 
tion pure and simple, in which the occurrence of a fire entitles the holder of a policy 
to its entire amount, regardless of the damage done; and this idea, abs rd as it is, 
culminates in valued-policy laws that lave been passed in some of the States. 

Many other people have no conception of the f.ct that fire losses draw upon the 
pubiic pocket as well as upon the assets of the insurance companies. Indeed, in 
the midst of the present financial depression in this country it does not appear to 
have occurred to the press, or to speakers who have discussed causes of this de- 
pression, that the immense fire waste of the present time has entered into the prob- 
lem. They have assumed that the silver question and party politics and tariff tink- 
ering are chiefly to blame for the bad times, but they have not called the attention 
of the people tojthe-fact that the sending up in smoke of $150,000,000 of their hard 
earnings in a year 1s a fearful drain on the resources of the country and a disturbing 
element in finance that should receive most serious attention. Much of this terrible 
waste of property is due to habits of carelessness prevalent in this country. Some 
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ofit is the result of rascally attempts to defraud the insurance companies, but such 
is the public feeling generally toward the companies that fraud of this nature is re- 
garded with indifference. The companies, who attempt to resist it, have no show 
with juries, and incendiary crimes are likely to escape punishment. 

Under these circumstances the question is, What is the duty of underwriters to- 
ward the public? Well, it would seem to be their plain duty to enter upon a work 
of instruction, and, as far as possible, to dispel ignorance and to remove obstacles 
that stand in the way of fair and honorable dealings. We have already shown that 
the tendency of later underwriting methods is to bring the public and underwriters 
more closely together--as they were in olden times. fhe great ** mutuals ’’ of the 
East have demonstrated how underwriters and the insured may be brought into 
complete harmony in applying the best methods for protecting property from the 
hazards of fire, and their success has taught the stock companies some useful les- 
sons, which they will do well to heed. But before great progress can be made with 
the public, there are some questionable practices in which underwriters have some- 
times indulged of which the public have some knowledge, and which must be either 
improved or abandoned entirely. The public are fully aware that a vast number 
of claims have been honorably settled and paid by insurance companies, but they 
have also learned that in some cases, through a misunderstanding of contracts 
placed in their hands, they could be nipped and cut down in their honest claims for 
loss. 

Asa result, while honorable settlements are soon forgotten in a community, 
every case of unfair or unexpected treatment in case of a loss is the theme for dis- 
cussion in every circle where the assured is known. 

It is out of such disappointments that suggestions have sometimes come for 
legislation against insurance companies. But this is not all. The public have 
been treated to experiences with certain sharp adjusters, whose end and aim has 
been to secure a salvage under any and all circumstances, and whose methods 
have been as damaging to insurance interests as they have been disgraceful to the 
companies who have given them encouragement. Smarting under such experi- 
ences, the public have sought retaliation on the companies by schemes of hostile 
legislation. 

It is useless to say of itemized, or otherwise complex forms of policies, placed in 
the hands of insurers, which in time of loss result in a salvage to the companies 
and disappointment to the assured, that they furnish all the indemnity that the com- 
pany can afford for the premium received. On the high plane of honorable deal- 
ing, toward which we are looking, the underwriter will not fail to furnish, every 
time, a contract that will in its effect accomplish what the assured asks for and 
the underwriter can properly give, and then a suitable premium will be charged. 

The successful ‘* mutuals,"’ to which I have already referred, learned this lesson 
some time since. Again, in the matter of adjustments, the plea sometimes heard 
that ‘‘ insurance companies are justified in employing sharp (not to say unscrupu- 
lous) adjusters to meet the dishonesty of the public,” is as unworthy of the under- 
writers as it is opposed to the high demands of honor and honesty. 

The pubiic will never be completely won over to the side of the insurance fra- 
ternity until they meet in their dealings with underwriters the following conditions, 
viz.: {Intelligent discrimination in the making of rates. Wisdom in recommenda- 
tions for improving risks. Ability in determining fair allowances for loss. Readi- 
ness to pay all honest claims. Courage to resist fraud to the utmost; fighting it to 
the end, with no compromises, or retreating from the field. Witnessing this con- 
sistent and courageous adherance to principle, the public may be led to greater 
respect for and recognition of fire insurance as a beneficent institution, under 
which commercial interests are safely sheltered. 


RELATIONS OF UNDERWRITERS TO COMPANIES. 


In discussing the relations of underwriters to the insurance companies, I, of 
course, must confine my thought to the duties of special agents. Let me say, 
then, that the responsibilities resting upon these geatiemen are of the utmost 
importance in their eftect upon insurance companies. Asa rule, local agents and 
the public generally judge of a company by the character of the special agent whom 
it emplcys and whom they meet. If he be a man of intelligence, of courteous 
bearing, and of strict integrity, he will everywhere create an impression that the 
company he represents is worthy of confidence. 

I well remember, some years ago, the appearance in the office of a local agent 
of the newly-appointed ‘‘special"’ of an insurance company, who Vas, also, 
entirely new to the business. ‘‘ He was there,”’ he said, ‘‘ to look over the com- 
pany’s risks, but that his igaorance of the matter was so profound that he would 
be under lasting obligations if the local agent would accompany him on his tour of 
inspection and give him such information as would enable him to understand some 
of the particular hazards pertaining to the several risks examined.’’ The local 
agent, delighted with such frankness, did his best to instruct his visitor, who, 
equally pleased with his kind reception, departed after gratefully acknowledging 
the assistance received. In like manner, he visited other agents, made known his 
deficiencies, and on every hand was aided in his study of the risks insured at each 
agency. It is needless to say that this man in a very short time became one of the 
best posted and popular specials in the field. In his methods there was never any 
attempt to secure business from agents on any other than the highest plane of 
honorable dealing. No pandering to low tastes ever entered into his association 
with agents. Wherever he moved, at home or abroad, he bore with him the stamp 
of a thoroughly dignified, yet genial gentleman. Ata later day, as president of 
one of our prominent New England companies, his name was known and honored 
throughout this country, and his death, some tew years since, was deeply lamented 
by all who knew him. I have cited the case of this man as one of many who, 
in honoring their position as special agents, have rendered the largest service to 
their companies. 

But, I may be permitted to call attention to one other matter, which, while it par- 
ticularly concerns the insurance companies, involves the duties of special agents. 
I refer to the relations of companies to their local agents. If there is need of bring- 
ing the public into harmony with insurance interests, there would seem to be 
greater need of bringing local agents into the closest relations of trust and confi- 
dence with the insurance companies. They were so in the days when the good 
president, to whom reference was made in the opening of this paper, accomplished 
his great work. If it be not so to-day, the question is how, with the present stand- 
ards under which agents are appointed, with the rush and jam for premiums, 
observed on every hand, and with methods of criticism adopted by some companies, 
can relations between the companies and agents be re-established on sound, ethi- 
cal, business principles? The insurance companies have this problem before them 
and the special agent must contribute largely to its solution. 

In conclusion, as an ‘‘ old special "’ who years ago traversed this Western coun- 
try, partaking of its then monotonous fare, reposing on its then primitive couches, 
distributing wise but probably unheeded counsels among its agents, canceling risks 
that never burned, and approving others that shortly atter went up in smoke, may 
1 be permitted to offer a few words of encouragement to my friends of this con- 
vention. 

Full well, gentlemen, do I appreciate the hardships and privations to which you 
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are subjected in the lite you lead—the utter annihilation of social privileges; the 
temptations and depressing influences that surround you; your days of toil and 
your evenings of lonely isolation; your absence from the loved ones at home, and, 
in short, your surrender to the demonds of your position of a large share of those 
po comforts and p ivileges which render life attractive. All this I know, but 

beg you to remember that in this school of sacrifice there is large compensation. 

Rightly apprecia'ed, your opportunities for valuable information are large, if 
only you will pursue your way with open eyes. The trials and temptations to which 
ee are subjected will strengthen character, while the love you bear for those at 

ome, for whom you are toiling, will be intensified if the sacred fires of virtue are 
kept burning on the altars ot your hearts. 

Out of trials and temptations and sacrifices and patient endeavors are builded 
those types of character which contribute to the world’s true successes. 

The good and great of tormer days are passing away, but to their places new re- 
cruits of younger life are ever hastening. Old age, with trembling st: ps and pessi- 
mistic fears, 1s tottering to the rear, but youth, with all its gorgeous visions of 
success, is coming to the front. May this young life that throbs now in our ranks 
be well prepared to bear the responsibilities that soon must rest upon it. 

Aided by past experience, encouraged by new discoveries of the present, and in- 
spired by the outlook of the tuture, may it be enabled to so shape the fortunes of 
fire insurance as that the interests of insurers and insured shall be all united, and 
that it may be truly said that those bnghter days are illumined by the ‘‘ Ethics of 
Underwriting.” : 

ADDRESS OF MR, FRANKLIN WEBSTER. 


The following extract is from the address of Franklin Webster of The 
Chronicle on ‘‘ The Fire Fiend and His Lurking Places :”’ 


The analysis of 44,141 fires in the United States in 1892 shows that in every 1000 
visitations from the fire fiend last year he came down the chimney forty-seven 
times; he sprang from stoves and stovepipes twenty-four times; he was slowly 
warmed into activity by spontaneous combustion eleven times; ignitions of grease, 
oil, paints, etc., summoned him seven times; defects in heating apparatus allowed 
him to escape seven times; oil stove accidents brought him twelve mes, and other 
peculiarities of the premises which fire underwriters call inherent hazard lef the 
door open for him twenty-four times. Altogether out of a thousand cails he found 
inherent hazard ready to welcome him 132 times. 

Common hazard—the hazard that does not abide on the premises, but is found 
everywhere—greeted him in 115 instances. Arriving in this manner he descended 
in the form of sparks twenty-five times; lamp accidents and explosions ushered 
him in thirty times; careless use of matches invited him to eater twenty-one times; 
candles and gas jets illuminated in his honor twelve times, and fires from other 
common causes induced him to stop as he passed by twenty-seven times. 

No less than 335 times he came from neighboring premises which he had pre- 
viously invaded; nineteen times he came straight from the heavens in the form of 
lightning; ten other times, so the study of exterior origins reveals, he came with 
his torch already lighted. All exterior origins counted, 364 of the thousand calls 
were due to the fact that he had arrivedin the neighborhood on business connected 
with other property than the premises into which he subsequently gained entrance. 

Seventy-five times he came accompanied by human firebugs, either willful in- 
cendiaries or drunken, irrational or malicious persons; 314 times nobody knew 
where he came from. His path was not down on the chart, but he came all the 
same and did much damage. 

A distinguished Western edit>r once said that the best newspaper man is the one 
‘*who has the faculty for guessing where hell will break loose next.’’ So the best 
fire underwriter is the one who has the faculty for guessing where and when the 
fire fiend is most likely to appear, how long he will stay if he arrives, and what the 
chances are for driving him away betore he can do serious harm. Hitherto it has 
usually been the practice of insurance companies to base their rates upon the 
average loss in certain classes ot risk. Recently, and more or less, a system has 
come into vogue, whereby a survey is made of the premises and sundry gues-es 
are ventured that the fire fiend will appear in certain places. Each guess costs the 
propertyowner so. many cents, the sum of all guesses representing the rate. In 
other words, the fire fiend is now being fought in some cities by ‘* penalizing" the 
propertyowner according to the number and cordiality of the invitations that his 
premises seem to extend tohim. This process resembles the ‘‘ smelling out"’ of 
witches which Rider Haggard tells us is engaged in by the Zulus and other African 
tribes. Tne fire fiend, how-ver, richly deserves to be thus pursued, and the re- 
sults of the new tactics will be awaited with interest. 

The loss by fire, annually increasing, has attained such tremendous proportions 
that it is almost impossible to comprehend the signiticance of the figures which 
represent it. Last year no less a sum than 151.5 millions of dollars was obliterated 
by fire in the United States. And in the eighteen years ending with 1892 nearly 
1800 million dollars of property values were destroyed by the same agency. In 
this inc alculably large ash heap may be found the debris of every class of property. 
This is a greater sum than the liability of all the national banks in the United 
States to individual depositors on July 12, 1893. The annual fire loss in the 
United States would maintain all the public schools in the country. It is big 
enough to pay all the pensioners of the United States. It is about equal to the 
receipts of the United States Government from internal revenue, and approaches 
the magnitude of the customs receipts. About one-half of it would pay all the 
expenses of the war department and the navy department combined. It would 
pay the annual rental which the United Statesis supposed to get for its seal islands 
in the Behring Sea for 2500 years. Yet, so adroit is the fire fiend, to whom we 

ay such tribute, that the destruction he does attracts very little public attention. 
fie possesses the art of striking and taking away without arousing his victims. 
They endure their fate with stolid indifference, accepting their losses as unavoida- 
ble burdens, just as the ‘‘damon'’-afflicted persons, two centuries ago, regarded 
their misfortunes as the will of Providence. e cannot doubt, however, that some 
day the people will take a more practical view of this matter and expel the fire 
fiend as they have driven out all other goblins. 

” * ” * ” * 

What are we going to do about it—about this fire that destroys? How can we 
reduce our combustibility, for so it may be described? Mere extinguishing meth- 
ods will not save us. We must go turther back—begin at the beginning—and 
give attention to the prevention of fires. Instead of erecting buildings that are so 
much well-laid kindling wood, awaiting the fire fiend’s torch, we must find a way 
to make all structures slow burning. Solidity and safety—not cheapness and orna- 
mentation—must be the aim of the architects and builders if the fire loss is to be 
reduced. No one will doubt that the architects and builders have the knowled 
and ability to make better buildings if they will. And they will make them if the 
people want them. Accidental fires will always occur. And accidental fires are 
the only kind of fires that ever ought tooccur. There is no accident, however, in 
principles of construction. ; 

We have been ss of the fire loss as it has fallen upon the people, not as 
it has fallen upon the insurance companies. The fire underwriters do most of the 
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wrestling with the fire fiend, but not allof it. Fifty-eight million dollars of loss 
fell directly upon the —— last year. To this extent they had no succor nor 
sympathy. It is the people, aided as they will always be by the insurance compa- 
nies, who must fight off the fire fiend as best they can. Let them begin by under- 
standing that the fire fiend lurks in their chimneys and their stoves and their fur- 
naces, and in the sparks that float in the air, more often than in any other places 
named in the long list of known fire causes, and they will be enabled to make a 
promising start in any campaign for fire prevention they may conclude to un- 
dertake. 
FuLL COINSURANCE AND CONTRIBUTION BY THE ASSURED, 


Edward S. Gay of Atlanta presented a valuable essay on the above named 
subject. We regret that its length precludes us from giving it entire. The 
following are extracts from it : 


If, by a well considered clause in the policy, we can prevent the evil consequence 
of full insurance, over eighty per cent (and bear in mind the eighty per cent coin- 
surance clause sets up no bar to a man taking as much insurance as he pleases), 
does not the question tairly arise: If twenty per cent increased insurance on forty 
per cent of the business equals eleven per cent advance in rate over all, what ad- 
vance in rate will twenty per cent increased insurance on forty per cent of the busi- 
ness, plus twenty percent increased insurance on 100 per cent of the business 
equal ? 

Where a claimant has, say eighty per cent insurance or more, we pay all of any 
partial loss not to exceed the sum insured—the assured coniributes nothing. The 
equitable coinsurance and contribution clause would necessarily reduce the amount 
we would have to pay on our partial losses. We would have at least too per cent 
of the value to cuurribute, and a percentage of this would be borne by the assured. 
It would be difficu!t to approximate what this would save the companies, assuming 
that we would have the same number of partial losses we now have, and that the 
amounts of our partial losses would be as great as they noware. But such a clause 
would prevent many fires which now occur, and would materially reduce the claim 
for damage in most cases of partial loss. 

I sont ast venture to suggest even a modification of the conditions of coinsur- 
ance proposed by the committee who prepared and published the Universal Mer- 
cantile Schedule, but that distinctive principle set forth in the second section of this 
clause seems clearly to be recognized by them, though in my humble judgment it 
it is not fully met. 

Far is it from my purpose to disparage the excellent work of that committee. 
They have given us the most intelligent system of rating we have ever had, and in 
securing the application of even limited coinsurance in many places, a great advance 
has been made. Building upon the foundation they have so wisely laid, may we 
not consider the advisability of taking a further step in the direction of a much 
needed reform, with a view to improving the chance of legitimate profit, and the 
hope also of reducing the unnecessary fire waste, attributable in a great measure 
to our present methods ? 

* * * em o * 

I do not concur in the general opinion as to the proportion of fires that have 
their origin in incendiarism, but I do believe the losses that occur from preventable 
causes are very much underestimated. With full insurance, or even with seventy- 
five to eighty per cent insurance in towns with well equipped fire departments, 
men often feel so secure against any loss to themselves by fire, that they are lulled 
into negtect, the consequences of which are scarcely less disastrous than crime. 

The Equitable coinsurance and contribution clause would secure to us the fair 
contribution of the entire value of the property insured, to any loss, and would 
prevent the evils of overinsurance. 

The requirement that the assured should bear a part of every loss without regard 
to the amount of insurance, would set up an effectual bar to ‘‘ lack of interest on 
the part of the assured,” in the preservation of property. 

It would stimulate carefulness, and prevent many fires which otherwise would, 
and do occur. 

It would cause, in event of fire, more care in handling, and protecting stocks, 
and prevent a great amount of unnecessary damage which now occurs. 

It would arouse the interest of propertyowners in the maintenance of efficient 
fire departments and proper police regulations. 

It would secure a better enforcement of good building laws, and thereby avert 
horrible catastrophies, involving loss of life and property now too common. 

It would lead to more thorough investigation as to origin and cause of fires, and 
make fire inquests something more than official public endorsements of doubtful 
claims against insurance companies. 

It would reduce the unnecessary fire waste for which our present methods are 
responsible, and, like a many-sided stone of tradition, so long neglected, it would 
prove a key to an arch uniting the interest of insurers and insured, and work great 
changes in public sentiment, to the common good. 

In view a the alarming and rapid increase in the fire waste of this country, said 
to be greater in the United States than in any country in the world, amounting to 
over $150,000,000 in 1892, and a sad prospect for a large increase in 1893; are we 
coming to the measure of our responsibility as citizens and underwriters, by simply 
trying to adjust rates to this increasing waste, which is so much encouraged by the 
prejudice of juries and ignorance of demagogues in our halls of legislation, without 
raising our voice in protest, and inserting in our policies such a clause as would 
abate, if not prevent it ? 

w ” * * * x 

The time has come when we should do something more than devise measures to 
obtain for our policies premiums to pay losses and expenses. Shareholders are 
entitled to reasonable profit on the capital employed, and considerations of duty to 
the State and society demands that we incorporate in our policies such conditions 
as will not permit them to be temptations to the weak, or reward for crime. 

By careful discrimination in the selection of our risks; by intelligent methods in 
rating ; by just and reasonable conditions in our policies, honestly construed ; by 
integrity in meeting our obligations and discharging the trusts committed to us, 
and by circumspection in personal conduct ; it is our privilege to dignify our call- 
ing until, as an A°gis, extending the shield of its protection to every legitimate 
enterprise, Insurance shall stand in beauty and honor, the hand-maid of commerce, 
to share in all the glories of our nation’s peace and prosperity. 





Baldwin & Baldwin Retire. 


BALDWIN & BALDWIN, for ten months past managers of the seaboard depart- 
ment of the Manhattan Life, with headquarters at New York, have announced 
their intention to retire from the Manhattan’s service and from the business 
for a period of five or six months at least. The firm is composed of Henry 
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W. Baldwin and his son Percy V. Baldwin, and to them belongs the credit 
for the organization and wonderful success of the seaboard department. The 
Messrs. Baldwin will start for an outing in the Adirondacks about October 1, 
but intimate that it is not impossible that they may rerew relations with the 
Manhattan Life at some future time. 

Dr. Wm. B. Lane, heretofore superintendent of agencies for the Manhattan 
Life, will take charge of the department relinquished by Baldwin & Baldwin. 
He states that his policy will be to preserve the present arrangements and 
retain the men now employed, making no changes except for cause. 





Nuts for Life Agents to Crack. 


IN soliciting information for a new edition of ‘* Prominent Patrons of Life 
Insurance,” we occasionally find a man with a grievance, or who writes about 
life insurance with little knowledge of the subject. Below we give a couple 
of letters recently received, and suggest that the authors of them are good 
subjects for the missionary work of some ambitious agent who delights in 


‘‘ cracking hard nuts.” 
GEORGETOWN, S. C., September 3, 1893. 
The Spectator Company, Gentlemen—I was insured for $50,000 but have 
surrendered a part of it and will probably surrender a good deal more. Life 
insurance is a bet which ought to be made judiciously. It does on the whole 
(like most things) nearly as much, if not fully as much, harm as good. For 
every man who dies soon and makes, at least two men must live long and 
lose, one to pay the bet of the fellow who died and another to pay agents’ 
commissions and expenses of the go-between of the company. Otherwise the 
company would break, so whenever a man insures he bets with the odds 
against him two to one. Still it may and generally is prudent to do even 
that, sometimes, but to a limited extent only. These are my views both 
from theory and observation and experience. Promulgate them. 
E, P. ALEXANDER. 


OmAHA, NEB., September 8, 1893. 
The Spectator Company, Gentlemen—Replying to yours of August 30th, 
have to say your information is correct. Iam carrying life insurance to the 
amount of $93,000, but I am free to confess that my views as regards life 
insurance are somewhat clouded. However, I think there is no doubt that 
life insurance is an excellent thing if when death occurs the insurance com- 
panies do not raise technicalities and endeavor to avoid paying the loss. 
This is one serious objection that comes to my mind.* ‘lhe insured, of 
course, is not on hand to insist upon payment of the amount of the insurance. 
He has engagements elsewhere which are so pressing that it is impossible 
for him to attend to the insurance business. Upon the whole, I do not think 
the expression of my views would be of any advantage to the insurance com- 
panies, therefore the least I say will be the best I can say. Yours respect- 

fully, F. COLPETZER. 


[* This is poppycock. The number of claims contested by life companies 
does not equal one in several thousand.—EpD1IToR SPECTATOR. } 





The Insuracce Agent’s Social Status. 


Ir is claimed by one of our contemporaries that the president of a promi- 
nent company remarked that ‘‘ the character of a company’s representatives 
largely determined the character of the offices’ business.” So far so good, 
but when it is stated ‘* he said that an agent could not work among a class of 
men higher than himself socially, he could reach down, but not up,” excep- 
tion must ke taken, No broad-minded man can hold such an opinion ; it is 
unjust and un-American. It is the boast of our people that no class distinc- 
tions are drawn ; that any_man can work his;wayjup if he has the ability, and 
life insurance furnishes numerous instances of those who began at the bottom 
round of the ladder and raised themselves to the top. The man who has an 
income of $1000 a year may be the equal in brains, tact and push of another 
who earns or receives ten times as much, and while his opportunities may not 
be so many as those of his wealthier brother, there is nothing to prevent him 
making successful appeal to those who stand higher “socially.” There is 
not a general agent who cannot recall instances of sub-agents who were in the 
habit of writing $1000 or $2000 risks, bringing in applications for much larger 
amounts, and they can testify to the encouragement and enthusiasm the solic- 
itor derived from the satisfactory return from his efforts. Were it not for the 
prospect of advancement, the certainty of gaining ground if all his energy is 
brought to bear on the work, no one would take up the work of an agent. 
Given an agent of good character, honest, earnest, energetic, and intelligent, 
and he can so push his canvass that people in every walk of life will give him 
audience to successfully plead his cause. To assume that an agent cannot 
work among men of higher social standing than himself is to say that he who 
can write $1000 risks will not get beyond this and so he would be barred from 
rising. The same arguments, the same underlying motives stir men to insure 
their lives no matter what their social position be, and the agent who can best 
present his case will get the business, be he rich or poor. 
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The Coupon Company. 


THE Coupon Company, of No. 173 Broadway, New York, is, as its name indi- 
cates, engaged in the business of selling coupons, These coupons giving free ac- 
cident insurance for terms varying from one day to one year, are undertaken by 
the American Casualty Insurance and Security Company of Baltimore, under 
a contract with the Coupon Company, and are purchased by business mana- 
gers for free distribution among their patrons. This system has grown won- 
derfully in popularity within the last few years, and has been so largely 
adopted (especially in England) as a means of getting and holding trade that it 
is now possible to get a free insurance coupon with almost every article of 
necessity or luxury which is purchased. 

Custemers, when once they know a storekeeper issues free insurance cou- 
pons with all his sales, will return week by week to make new purchases and 
introduce their friends, in order to secure perpetual insurance for themselves 
and their families. These coupons can be obtained so cheaply (about one 
cent each) and are so highly appreciated that it is the part of wisdom to adopt 
this plan of advertising. The testimony of those who have tested it is that it 
is most excellent, one firm stating that it nearly doubled their business within 
thirty days. A trial of it does not cost much and may prove a very profitable 
investment. Fire insurance companies and agents might find these coupons 
a remedy for the credit evil, giving one to each customer paying his premium 
in cash, 








MERE MENTION. 


—White Caps are still working for ten cent cotton. 

—Cash premiums are demanded at Jacksonville, Ill. 

—Heavy rains have subdued the Wisconsin forest fires. 

— Ludovico Pawlock of Brooklyn is charged with arson. 

—Heavy cancellations on World’s Fair risks are reported. 

—The Life Specials Association is being organized in Georgia. 

—Liverpool is to have another insurance journal, The Criterion. 

— No more long credit on fire insurance premiums at Helena, Ark. 

—The Chicago agency firm of J. A. Miller & Co, has been dissolved. 

—Walker, Patton & Co, of Danville, Va., have dissolved partnership. 

—Philander Shaw, formerly secretary of the Phenix of Brooklyn, is dead. 

—H. W. Tyler has bought the Spokane (Wash.) agency of Wendell Hall. 

—Mrs. Maud Hania, charged with arson in Chicago, has been discharged. 

—J.S. McMaster & Co, is the title of a new firm of adjusters at Boston, 
Mass. 

—Long Island City Fire Department affairs are still in an unsettled con- 
dition. 

—New York city’s death rate for the week ending September 16 was 19.09 
per 1000, 

—Francis P. Steel, vice-president of the Franklin Fire of Philadelphia, died 
last week, 

—The New York Life purchased $750,000 of Boston four per cent bonds 
last week. 

—E. J. Flynn has been confirmed as fire marshal of Boston, vice C. W. 
Whitcomb. 

— The Stonewall of Mobile has withdrawn from the South-Eastern Tariff 
Association. 

—J. T. Catlin, the Danville (Va.) insurance agent, becomes cashier of the 
Citizens Bank. 

—Maryland rates are being revised by the Underwriters Association of the 
Middle Department. 

—William Gregg and John A. Clark, the life insurance swindlers, have been 
sent to Duluth, Minn., for trial. 

—Many improvements in the fire protection of Cumberland, Md., are 
demanded by the National Board. 

—Mary E. Jenner, who keeps a roadhouse at Scotland, Conn., is under ar- 
rest, charged with burglary and arson. 

—It was decided by the Union at its annual meeting to assume jurisdiction 
over the larger cities in its territory. Officers wete elected as follows: Presi- 
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dent, T. S, Chard, Chicago ; vice-president, D, C. Osmun, Chicago ; secret 
tary, C. L. Whittemore, Chicago. 

—The State of Des Moines will withdraw from Wisconsin, Illinois (except 
Chicago), Colorado, Missouri and Texas, 

—Hugo Schumann, president of the Germania Fire of New York, is 
expected to arrive from England this week. 

—Country stores are on the prohibited list of the Queen in the territory 
managed by J. H. M. Morris of Louisville. 

—A committee has been appointed by the Underwriters Association of the 
Middle Department to consider non-paying classes of hazards, 


— Until a paid fire department is established at Durango, Col., the three- 
fourths value clause will be applied to all policies written there. 


—The Queen City Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Association of Columbus, 
O., is charged with transacting business in an irregular manner, 


—Mary Muller, the principal witness in the Meyer poisoning case, escaped 
as far as Rochester last week, but was brought back to New York, 


—‘‘ Pyros” writes to Simeon Toby of The New Orleans States describing 
the valuable fire extinguishing qualities of some unnamed mineral. 


—Henry and Loais Rosenblatt have been arrested at Racine, Wis., in con- 
nection with the conspiracy to defraud the fire insurance companies, 


—An alleged conspiracy to defraud fire insurance companies has been dis- 
covered at Chicago. Several suspected conspirators are under arrest. 


—Wisconsin licenses of the Total Abstinence Life Association of Chicago 
and the Life and Emergency Company of Milwaukee will be revoked. 


—Several prominent companies have joined the Albany Fire in its opposi- 
tion to the Universal Schedule rates as promulgated for Albany, N. Y. 


—The New York State Association of Local Boards recently met at Sara- 
toga Springs and raised farm rates. Its next meeting will be held at New- 
burgh. 

—The New York Life has appealed to the Supreme Court from the deci- 
sion of the lower court in favor of Edward Martin in his suit for breach of 
contract. 

—The Mutual Assurance Society of Richmond, Va., reports assets on De- 
cember 31, 1892, of $921,129; liabilities of $6911, and net surplus of 
$914,218. 

—Newell W. Bloss, president of the National Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, was married on ‘Tuesday last to Miss Effie F, Ogilvie of 
Brooklyn, 

—The Good Templars Mutual Benefit Association of Rochester has trans- 
ferred its members to the American Temperance Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 

—John L. Mason, of fruit jar fame, is charged by E. A, Sprague with hir- 
ing said Sprague to fire Mason’s house at Vineland, N. J., in 1892 to obtain 
the insurance, 

—L. Candee & Co. of New Haven sues the Consolidated Railroad for 
$10,000 damages, the value of property destroyed by fire in the company’s 
freight yard. 

—The eighty per cent coinsurance clause will be required at Harrisburg, 
Reading, York and Lancaster, Pa., after October 1 on risks rated at fifty 
cents or higher. 

—W. B. Hornblower, director and counsel of the New York Life, has been 
selected by President Cleveland to succeed Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court Blatchford. 


—Miss Marie Louise Durbrow, only daughter of James W. Durbrow, sec- 
retary of the Mutual Fire of New York, was married last week to Frederick 
W. Barthman, Jr. 

—The Rochester Board of Fire Underwriters has elected the following offi- 
cers: W. B, Levet, president ; W. K. Barlow, vice-president ; J. C, Miller, 
treasurer ; Selden Page, secretary. 


—The Aachen & Munich has taken over the California risks of the New 
Hampshire Fire and the balance of the latter’s Pacific coast business has been 
transferred to the Prussian National. 

—A new policy issued by the Union Central Life is styled the ‘*‘ Twenty 
Payment Guaranty Income Instalment Policy.” Its principal features are : 
Payment of premiums for twenty years ; payment to the insured of an annuity 
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of amount equal to annual premium for the following twenty years, or until 
prior death ; after death of insured, payment of face of policy in twenty 
equal annual instalments. 

—The Galveston rate cards recently disowned by Mr, Jalonick were issued 
by the Galveston agents, and are claimed to be condensations of Mr, Jalo- 
nick’s rates as per Bulletin No. 133. 

—lIt is announced that Miss Helen Atwood, daughter of secretary K. C. 
Atwood of the Preferred Accident, died on Tuesday of last week. We tender 
our sincere sympathy to the bereaved parents. 

—The Fidelity Mutual Aid Association of San Francisco presents to its 
members a beautiful souvenir showing midwinter glimpses of Golden Gate 
Park, the site of the proposed midwinter exposition. 

—The loss by the W. H. Purcell Company fire at Chicago last Saturday is 
estimated at $500,000. Several members of the fire department and insur- 
ance patrol were injured by the explosion which occurred during the fire. 

—George W. Jalonick, the Texas rate-maker, issues a circular letter stating 
that a publication has been issued bearing his signature, headed, ‘‘ Advisory 
rates for cotton compresses and warehouses in Galveston, Tex.,’ which is 
unknown to him. 

—The Lowell Board of Underwriters has elected the following named of- 
ficers: President, Charles Coburn; vice-president, Thomas C. Lee; auditing 
committee, Charles Coburn and George E. Metcalf; secretary, treasurer and 
surveyor, Albert G. Smith. 

—It is alleged that the destruction by fire of the oil refinery of A, S. Holmes 
& Co, at Buffalo, N. Y., was caused by sparks from a Rochester and Pitts- 
burgh Railroad Company locomotive. Suit is brought by the firm to recover 
$200,000 damages from the railroad company. 

—We did not refer to the change in the London and Lancashire when first 
contemplated, for good reasons of our own; nor will we now mention the 
name of the successful successor of Mr. Beavan. We trust A. G. McIilwain 
will continue in the swim.— Mew Orleans Daily States. 

—The Home of Nashville, just reorganized, is stated to have a cash capital 
of $100,000. Arrangements have been completed whereby all policies issued 
by the Home will bear the guarantee of the Westchester of New York. It is 
proposed to do a general agency business through the South. 

—A. E. Pinkney’s position regarding St. Joseph, Mo., was soon justified 
by the event. A fire entailing a loss of $1,000,000, and which was only 
stayed by the destruction of buildings by dynamite and the timely assistanee 
of the Topeka and Kansas City fire departments, visited the city last Monday. 

—The Great Falls (Mont.) Board of Underwriters has been formed. Its 
officers are: Phil Gibson, president; O. F. Wadsworth, vice-president ; 
Weston Fullerton, secretary and treasurer. Executive committee, the officers 
and J. T. Jones and Frank Wilcox. Members of this board will demand pay- 
ment of premiums by the 5th of the month following the issuance of 
policies. 

—The well and favorably known agency firm of Riddle, Hamilton & Co., 
at Terre Haute, Ind., has been converted into a stock company known as the 
Riddle-Hamilton Company. J. Irving Riddle is president, W. A. Hamilton, 
vice-president, and W. C. Doak, secretary and treasurer, In addition to the 
three gentlemen mentioned there is one more stockholder, A. J. Doak. The 
Messrs. Doak have been engaged in the insurance business further East and 
not enly put capital, but experience into the agency. 

—New officers and directors have been chosen for the Peoples of Man- 
chester, as follows: President, Aretas Blood ; vice-president, E. M. Topliff ; 
treasurer, Charles H. Bartlett; directors, Charles D. McDuffie, Aretas 
Blood, E. M. Topliff, N. S. Clark, H. E. Burnham, Jonah Carpenter, Henry 
C. Merrill, Charles T. Means, Frank P. Carpenter, Israel O. Endicott and 
George A. Leighton. The resignations of John Dows and H. D. Upton have 
not yet been accepted, Secretary Stearns and Assistant Secretary Goggin 
retain their official positions, and Frank A. Colley will remain with the com- 
pany as general agent. 

—Sometime since we announced that Harry D. Eaton of Kansas City, who 
had been our correspondent in that place, was no longer connected with THE 
SPECTATOR either as correspondent or business representative. The [ndica- 
tor reprinted the paragraph and added to it as follows : 


Mr. Eaton continues to represent The Indicator in Kansas City, and has 
our authority to make collections and take orders for publications of the F. 
H. Leavenworth Publishing Company. We have always found him reliable 
and trustworthy, and we bespeak for him the kind consideration of our friends 
in Kansas City. 

Mr. Eaton was dismissed by us for misappropriation of fund, sand he is 
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still indebted to us for the amount of such misappropriation. He was never 
authorized to make collections for us, but nevertheless did so, applying the 
proceeds to his own uses. We have his letters confessing the facts, and prom- 
ising to make restitution, but he has thus far failed todo so. There comes a 
time when forbearance ceases to be a virtue, and we felt called upon to 
notify our friends that Mr. Eaton had been dismissed from our employ. His 
indiscreet friend, The Indicator, compels us to state the reasons for such dis- 
missal, We have no use for men of Mr. Eaton’s proclivities, but The Indi- 
cator is welcome to add them tv its staff. 


—John R. Hegeman, president of the Metropolitan Life, returned to his 
post last week, and has issued a salutation to the field force, which is hand- 
somely printed in gold. Mr. Hegeman was greeted on his return by the re- 
port of the work for the week ending September 18, showing that 58,390 
applications had been received in that time, a phenomenal result. The three 
districts showing best results were Duluth, Minn.; Memphis, Tenn., and 
Quincy, Il]. The week’s work referred to is the most remarkable one in the 
history of industrial insurance, and Mr. Hegeman regards the occasion of it 
as the very highest compliment ever paid to him during his business career. 


—Worthingten’s Magazine for October is an unusually bright and varied 
number. There is never any falling off in interest and value in this attractive 
periodical. The Octuber number contains J. Stanley-Brown’s second illus- 
trated paper on the Pribilof Islands. He vividly portrays native life and 
scenes in the most entertaining manner, and gives an interesting account of 
the character, amusements, occupations and life of the native sealers in those 
far-off islands, Mrs. Livermore concludes her papers on life in ‘* Ole Vir- 
ginny.” Mrs. Sara A. Underwood contributes a carefully prepared article 
on ‘* Woman at the World’s Fair.” It is superbly illustrated. There are 
short stories and poems galore, as well as the usual departments. 


—The Spectator Year Book for 1893 keeps up the reputation of former 
editions both in the sumptuousness of its get-up and the variety and fullness 
of its contents, It seems to have taken on permanently the form of a double- 
header—tie fire book in red and gold, 850 pages, and the life in blue and 
gold, 480 more. The books are devoted to the law, gospel and statistics of 
insurance in its multiform phases, and are simply indispensable for daily 
reference among men who write, speak or think about insurance. Our 
friends can be supplied from The Monitor office, as we keep a few copies 
always in stock.—$5 for either volume; $8 for the two.— Zhe /nsurance 
Monitor. 


AGENCY APPOINTMENTS. 

—W. G. Tobin, agent for the Sun Mutual of New Orleans, at San Antonio, Tex. 

—Jones & Kennedy, agents for the Columbian of Louisville, at Memphis, Tenn. 

—Munson, Parker & Durfee, agents at Kansas City, for the British-America of 
Toronto. 

—W. G. De Saussure, agent for the Columbian of Louisville, at Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

—D. A. Carpenter & Co., agents at {Knoxville, Tenn., for the Columbian of 
Louisville. 

—E. S. White, general agent for the New York Life, for Chicago and Cook 
County, Ill. 

—Herbert Gedney, Middletown, general agent for the Manhattan Life, for 
Orange county, N. Y. : 

—F. L. Armstrong, Erie, general manager for Western Pennsylvania, for the 
Equitable Life of Iowa. 


—Henry F. Boardman, Troy, general agent for the Mutual Life for Northern 
New York, vice D. L. Boardman, deceased. 
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AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER NOTES. 
—Lindsay Bros.’ new warehouse at Milwaukee will be equipped with sprinklers. 
—The plant of the Milwaukee Harvester Works will be equipped with sprinklers. 


—Roof hydrants and Grinnell sprinklers will be installed in the Taylor build- 
ing, Boston. 


—The General Fire Extinguisher Company of New York has taken the World's 
Fair medal for automatic fire appliances. 


—Walworth sprinklers recently extinguished seven fires in one day in the picker- 
room of a New York waste factory. No claim for insurance. 


—The New England m utua’s have made a number of cancellations on business 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., and have relinquished a number of choice risks in Ohio, 
Wisconsin and Indiana. ‘ 


—Grinnell sprinklers were put to a severe test in the recent fire in the rag and 
waste warehouse of R. Hough, London. The heat generated was so intense that 
sprinklers located forty-five feet from the fire were opened. The equipment was a 
dry pipe one and completely extinguished the fire before the arrival of the fire 
brigade. 





